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Post-War Trends in Social Security’ 


Medical Care: I 


[* 1944, at Philadelphia, the International Labour Confer- 

ence, holding its first regular session since the outbreak of 
the second world war, adopted a Recommendation on medical 
care in which the then apparent trends in and opinions on 
collective medical care organisation were condensed in a 
number of principles, designed to offer guidance to States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation in their 
future efforts to make medical care available to ever wider 
ranges of the population. 

At the time, only New Zealand among the economically 
more advanced Member States had a medical care service 
covering the whole population which was not based on the 
social assistance principle. Mixed systems of public service 
and social assistance obtained in many Asian countries. But 
the planning of comprehensive and well-organised health ser- 
vices had already reached an advanced stage. It was the 
medical profession itself which in some parts of the British 
Commonwealth had taken the initiative. In 1942, the British 
Medical Association’s Planning Commission, following up 
earlier recommendations of the Association, proposed a service 
applying to all economically weak sections of the population, 
approximately 95 per cent. of the total, and embracing all 
kinds of medical care. This service was to be centrally con- 
trolled and based on health centres.? Subsequently, the Asso- 





1 The first of a pair of articles on this subject was devoted to the question 
of income security and appeared in the two preceding issues of the Review 
(see Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 1949, pp. 668-683, and Vol. LX, No. 1, July 1949, 
pp. 28-47). 

* MepicaL PLANNING Commission : Draft Interim . Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, January 1943, pp. 57-61. 
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ciation voted in favour of a service covering the whole com- 
munity. The South African Medical Association, in 1943, 
suggested a comprehensive medical care service covering the 
whole population and financed from public funds, such ser- 
vice to be co-ordinated with general health care organisation.! 
The Socialist Medical Association of Great Britain also advo- 
cated an all-inclusive public service. 

Among official bodies, the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Social Security of Australia recommended in 1943 a general 
health service financed from taxation. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, in 1942, 
favoured a nation-wide health insurance scheme with pro- 
vincial authority to fix income limits. 

On the workers’ side, the British Labour Party advocated 
a public medical care service for the whole population. The 
original White Paper proposing a national health service much 
on the lines of the system now in operation was, however, 
issued by the Coalition Government in the spring of 1944, and 
it fell to the present Labour Government to put this plan into 
effect, with a few modifications taking into account the parti- 
cular policy of the Party. In Latin America, informed opinion 
also favoured the gradual extension of medical care to the entire 
population. 

Inspired by these movements and by opinion in Member 
States, the Philadelphia Recommendation of 1944 accordingly 
urged that medical care should be provided for the whole 
population through a service the nature and extent of which 
should be defined by law; that the cost of this service should 
be met collectively by regular periodical payments; and 
that it should provide care for its beneficiaries by securing the 
services of members of the medical and allied professions and 
of hospitals and other medical institutions. The Conference 
envisaged two alternative forms of medical care organisation 
eventually embracing every member of the community: a 
social insurance service based on the contribution principle ; 
or a public service to which no contribution conditions or 
means test should be attached. 





1 MepicaL AssocraTION OF SoutH AFRICA, PLANNING COMMITTEE : 
The Future of Medicine. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, 
No. 3, March 1944, pp. 392-394. 
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POST-WAR TRENDS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


ScoPpE OF MEDICAL CARE PROTECTION 


A social insurance medical care service, as defined by 
the Philadelphia Recommendation, includes all persons who 
pay contributions, or in respect of whom contributions are 
paid by the family breadwinner, the employer, or the com- 
munity. A public service covers all members of the community 
without any qualifying conditions, such as payment of taxes 
or compliance with a means test, and is financed either by a 
special tax levied on those able to pay or from general revenue. 
Social assistance, under which medical care is given subject 
to a means test or income limit without contribution condi- 
tion, is envisaged only as a transitional method of providing 
for those who are not yet covered by social insurance or public 
service. 

Since the Philadelphia Conference, some of the plans 
then under consideration have matured, and new developments 
have taken place both in and outside the countries that were 
then under German or Japanese domination, all tending 
towards the goal of universality set by the Recommendation. 

A public medical care service for the whole population, 
without contribution condition or means test, has been 
established in Australia, which is gradually including new 
branches of care; in the United Kingdom, where formerly 
only employed persons of small means were covered by 
national health insurance ; and in Yugoslavia, where it super- 
sedes the insurance medical care service. 

Ireland plans to establish a public service making both 
preventive and curative care of infectious diseases and all 
medical and health care for mothers and children available 
free to the entire population. Generally, medical care will 
be provided without charge, or subject to a token payment, 
to persons in the lower income groups. Sweden will, in 1951, 
introduce a public hospital service, in conjunction with a 
compulsory system of insurance providing out-patient care 
for all and replacing the voluntary system. 

In Asia, social assistance is evolving into public service. 
Such Government services as are available in Burma, in many 
of the Indian provinces, in Indo-China and Singapore, provide 
both out-patient care at clinics or hospitals and public ward 
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maintenance and care free of charge to the whole population ; 
in Indo-China, however, consultations at moderate fees and 
paying wards have been made available to the less well-to-do 
middle class as an inducement to use public facilities. The 
Indian factory workers’ scheme guarantees care to its members. 
China aims at establishing a public service ; a beginning has 
been made in some large towns and rural districts. Ceylon 
and Malaya admit out-patients free to their comparatively 
well developed network of Government hospitals : in-patient 
care in public wards is free in Ceylon for persons with low 
incomes, a modest fee being charged to others; similarly, 
in Malaya, hospital care is available without charge to those 
who cannot afford to pay, and the employer, if any, pays a 
fee for his hospitalised worker. Similar combinations of 
public service and social assistance, supplemented by em- 
ployers’ services, obtain in some Indian provinces. The 
Thailand Government health service grants care on an assist- 
ance basis, but some 95 per cent. of the population receive 
such treatment and hospital care as is available, free of charge. 

The Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, held in New Delhi in the 
autumn of 1947, formulated principles for Asian development 
in the following resolution : 


Having regard to the predominantly rural character of most 
Asian countries and their village economy, the absence in many 
areas or communities of a money economy, the low standard of 
living of the population in general, the general need for an extension 
of medical care facilities, and the prevalence of preventable disease, 
medical care should preferably be provided, not by means of social 
insurance or social assistance services, but rather by a public medical 
care service for the whole of the population without contribution 
conditions or the imposition of a means test, subject to the proviso 
that social insurance schemes or other schemes for medical care for 
limited sections of the community, such as industrial workers, should, 
in suitable circumstances, be inaugurated in advance of the schemes 
of general medical care where these do not at present exist. 


On the African continent, the recommendations of the 
South African Medical Association for a complete public 
medical care service, referred to above, were followed in 1944 
by proposals on similar lines of the National Health Services 
Commission. So far, apart from the establishment of a National 
Health Council and Government health centres, a start has 
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been made with provincial hospital services which are or 
will be-available to all residents. The medical profession 
insists on an income limit for medical treatment, if not for 
maintenance, in hospital, so long as medical care is net or- 
ganised within the framework of a national health service. 
In Kenya, a contributory hospital service for European 
residents was established in 1947. In Southern Rhodesia 
a Government Commission enquired into the possibilities 
of establishing medical care services for the whole population, 
and recommended a public hospital and specialist service 
but a subsidised private general practitioner scheme. Egypt 
has a public service with rural centres, but a Government 
Bill proposes to establish social insurance for employed 
persons, guaranteeing medical care within the framework of 
the public service. 

The Americas and continental Europe have generally 
developed their medical care services on social insurance lines, 
except for the coming Swedish hospital service. 

In North America, the two Canadian provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia have set up hospital services 
for the whole resident population, financed by a special tax on 
all residents, which in cases of inability to pay is paid by public 
bodies. These services are in the nature of insurance since 
proof of payment of the tax and arrears is required on admis- 
sion to hospital if benefit is to be granted free of charge. In 
some areas of Saskatchewan, out-patient care is also provided 
on an insurance basis ; in others, a doctor is employed by the 
municipality. Persons suffering from tuberculosis receive 
treatment free in a number of provinces. The Dominion 
Government intends to introduce health insurance under a 
system of federal grants to the provinces. 

The United States has up to the present relied upon private 
practice and voluntary insurance to bring hospital and non 
residential medical care to the people. Compulsory medica 
care insurance for all gainfully occupied sections of the popula- 
tion and their families, whether employed or working on their 
own account, is now on the programme of the Administration, 
which proposes to “assure that every individual without 
regard to his economic status has full access to adequate 
medical services for the prevention of illness, the care and 
relief of sickness and the promotion of a high level of physical 
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and mental health ”.1 A Bill to this effect has been introduced 
in Congress. 

Among Latin American countries, Chile, the Dominican 
Republic, Panama and Paraguay extend sickness insurance 
to all or some groups of independent workers in addition 
to employed persons ; in Panama and Paraguay, only those of 
small means are insured. Ecuador is now extending medical 
care to agricultural workers, whether employed or working on 
their own account, through health centres. Mexico includes 
members of co-operative societies. In Argentina, an Act 
of 1947 provides for a comprehensive health service to be 
introduced by stages. The Colombian Social Insurance Act of 
1946 provides medical care for all employees and independent 
workers of small means; the first stage of its application, 
however, has been to employees in urban centres. Guatemala 
will include all gainfully occupied persons and their families 
in its new social security scheme ; a beginning has been made 
with employment injury compensation for urban employees. 
El Salvador also plans to embrace the whole gainfully occupied 
population. 

In Europe, Iceland has since 1946 provided medical care 
for the whole population under a compulsory insurance scheme. 
In Yugoslavia, a public medical care service was recently 
introduced. In Czechoslovakia, legislation of 1948 extends 
insurance medical care coverage to all persons gainfully 
occupied, whether working on account of others or on their 
own account, to working members of their families, and to the 
dependants of such persons; persons working on their own 
account are to be covered in 1950, when some 96 per cent. of 
the population will be protected. Bulgaria also provides 
medical care through social insurance to gainfully occupied 
persons, including employed persons, members of liberal 
professions, craftsmen and shopkeepers and their families, 
under an Act of 1948. In Switzerland, several cantons or 
municipalities have compulsory insurance medical care services 
for all residents of small means, which receive federal subsidies 
for patients in general and for tuberculosis cases in particular. 
An Act was passed in 1948 which provided for compulsory 





1 The Nation’s Health. A Ten-Year Program. Report to the President 
by aa R. Ewrne, Federal Security Administrator (Washington, 1948), 
p. 63. 
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preventive examination of specified sections of the population 
with a view to the early detection of tuberculosis symptoms 
and would have rendered sickness insurance compulsory for 
the population of small means, by stages ; but it was rejected 
by the nation when submitted to popular referendum at the 
request of its opponents. Denmark still relies upon voluntary 
sickness insurance, which by now covers the vast majority of 
the population. In Austria, small traders are insured ; and 
Poland covers some groups of non-employed persons. Italy 
plans to extend insurance to all persons gainfully occupied. 
Luxembourg grants medical care in the event of employment 
injury to farmers and working members of their families. 
Medical care insurance for employed persons and their 
families has made steady progress. New schemes have been 
established, and fresh groups—whether occupational, such as 
agricultural workers, or higher income groups—have been 
included. In Latin America, Argentina now makes care avail- 
able to employed persons affiliated to the various sections of 
the National Social Welfare Institution, and special attention 
is paid to chronic social diseases. Bolivia passed an enabling 
Act in 1948 providing for the coverage of all employed per- 
sons; hitherto only employment injury of miners and of 
factory workers in La Paz gave a right to the provision of 
medical care. The Dominican Republic introduced medical 
care insurance for employed persons under a general scheme 
by an Act of 1947. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela and others are 
covering new areas and fresh categories of workers by stages, 
é.g., workers in manufacturing industry in Argentina, domestic 
servants in Costa Rica, agricultural workers in Ecuador, 
salaried employees in Peru, etc. Family benefits are provided 
in many of these countries, sometimes subject to restrictions. 
In Europe, Albania introduced medical care for all employed 
persons under its national insurance scheme of 1948. Belgium 
made sickness insurance compulsory for employees after the 
war and has applied it by stages to the various groups, such as 
urban workers, agricultural workers, domestic servants, fisher- 
men, and others. Hungary established sickness insurance for 
agricultural workers in 1947. The Netherlands, after the war, 





1 See below, p. 125. 
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maintained the compulsory insurance medical care service for 
employed persons of small means and their families which was 
introduced in 1941; recently, the income limit under this 
scheme has been raised. Austria abolished the income limit 
for insurance in 1948 ; France did so in 1945, when the general 
scheme for non-agricultural employees was revised; it has 
recently included students under sickness insurance, and 
intends eventually to cover the whole population. Luxembourg 
increased the income limit for salaried employees. Hungary 
removed it for this group of persons. Norway raised it for all 
employed persons covered. 

The dependants of insured persons are entitled to medical 
care in all European countries. Pensioners, whether in receipt 
of old-age benefits or invalidity benefits, are in most countries 
covered by medical care insurance, and the pension scheme 
sometimes also grants treatment for the condition causing 
invalidity. Unemployed persons are usually entitled to 
medical care under sickness insurance schemes. 

China has an insurance scheme for salt miners under which 
medical care is provided at clinics of the insurance society 
and at local hospitals. The new Indian sickness, maternity 
and employment injury insurance for factory workers will 
secure to some 2% million insured persons medical care of 
a prescribed standard at clinics established in industrial dis- 
tricts and in public hospitals, part of the insurance contribu- 
tion being diverted to the responsible provincial health ser- 
vices for this purpose. This step is in conformity with the 
clause of the New Delhi resolution which stipulates that “ where 
provision is made for special medical care facilities for wage 
earners by means of social insurance contributions, such 
facilities should be provided through, or supervised by, the 
health authorities administering the public medical care ser- 
vice for the whole population ”. 

The Egyptian Bill also proposes to ensure medical care to 
insured urban employees and their employers with the aid 
of the public service. Israel has voluntary medical care insur- 
ance, organised by the trade union movement, which has now 
put forward a plan for a workers’ compulsory sickness insur- 
ance scheme providing medical care to insured persons and 
their families ; for the remainder of the population, there are 
to be local medical care services. The Israeli Government has 
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appointed an interdepartmental committee to prepare a social 
insurance scheme. An Iranian draft Bill proposes to establish 
funds covering sickness in all industrial enterprises. 

In Curacao care is granted to employed persons of small 
means under sickness insurance. In the French non-metropo- 
litan territories, the metropolitan social security system for 
non-agricultural employees is being gradually applied with 
some modifications. 


Recent trends are reflected in the following principles in 
the resolution on medical care services adopted by the Inter- 
national Social Security Association at Geneva in the autumn 
of 1947!: 

(1) The scope of medical care services provided under social 


security schemes should be progressively extended and generalised 
so that, where practicable, all persons in the population are covered. 


(2) Pending the attainment of complete coverage, steps should 
be taken as soon as possible with a view to bringing within its scope : 
(a) all employed persons, including agricultural workers, and their 

families, irrespective of their earnings ; 

(6) all independent workers of moderate means and their families, 
by raising, if necessary, the income limits prescribed for liability 
to insurance ; 

(ec) pensioners, including invalidity and old-age pensioners, and their 
dependants ; 

(d) unemployed persons and their dependants ; 

(e) widows and orphans ; 

(f) wives and children abandoned by the breadwinner. 


The urgency and importance of extending protection to 
agricultural workers in particular was stressed by the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security at its second session 
at Rio de Janeiro in November 1947 ; and the Fourth Con- 
ference of American States Members, at Montevideo in April 
1949, held that “the national health policy in each country 
should aim at making available proper and sufficient medical 
care to the rural population ”. 

The extension of protection through an organised medical 
care service to an ever wider range of persons is thus making 
steady progress. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, March 1948, pp. 
205-217: “ The International Social Security Association ”. 
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adopted on 10 December 1948 by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations proclaimed the right of everyone to 
medical care, thus confirming the principle recommended 
by the International Labour Conference in 1944. Some coun- 
tries, such as New Zealand and the United Kingdom, have 
already achieved this aim; others have moved close, or at 
least closer, to the goal. However, numerous obstacles, such 
as the shortage or maldistribution of medical facilities and of 
health personnel, particularly in rural areas, have to be over- 
come, and many problems, such as the rational use of the 
nation’s resources, the proper remuneration of doctors, the 
prevention of abuse, etc., have to be solved if a universal 
medical service is to bring with it the full benefits anticipated. 

It may be of interest to note that in the States or zones 
reporting for the purpose of the social security statistics 
published in the I.L.0. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947. 
1948, some 77 million persons in 19 out of 26 States or zones! 
were in 1947 protected against a condition requiring medical 
care, a figure only roughly accurate, since some countries do 
not give the number of dependants protected. If for the 
United Kingdom another 24 million are added, the total is 
roughly 101 million persons, as compared with a total popula- 
tion of 291 million. Thus, some 35 per cent. of the population 
in these areas is covered. 


RANGE OF MEDICAL CARE 


The Medical Care Recommendation stipulates that com- 
plete preventive and curative care should be constantly 
available, without qualifying conditions, time limit or other 
restrictions not related to health. 

Among the Member States of the International Labour 
Organisation, no social security system fulfilled all these 
conditions prior to 1944, but great strides forward have since 
been made. 





1 Austria, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany 
(French and British zones), Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Rumania, Saskatchewan, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, Vene- 
zuela ; for 7 on population, see StaTisTicaL OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, January-February 1949. 
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Public Services 


In Asia, care is not limited in range or duration where 
public medical care services exist, but facilities are still scarce. 

The New Zealand service did not in 1944 provide dental 
care or full specialist treatment ; the former is now available 
to children, and a joint medical and Government committee 
set up in 1947 to enquire into the working of the service has 
recommended the addition of full specialist care. There is no 
time limit or contribution condition; the collection of the 
social security contribution is the task of the income tax 
authorities. The applicant must be ordinarily resident in 
New Zealand. 

Australia had no organised medical care service in 1944; 
but a hospital public service, administered by the States 
though financed by federal subsidies and providing main- 
tenance as well as treatment, and a tuberculosis scheme were 
introduced for the whole resident population in 1945. A 
pharmaceutical benefit service followed in 1948, and rehabi- 
litation was added. In that year also a Commonwealth en- 
abling Act was passed, providing for the refund of part— 


probably, one half—of the cost of general practitioner and 
specialist care for all residents and dental care primarily 
for mothers and children, and for various other health 


programmes. 

In the Union of South Africa, the duration of hospital 
care under the provincial schemes, which include treatment 
by doctors, does not appear to be restricted otherwise than 
by medical considerations and the availability of beds. 

In the United Kingdom, prior to 5 July 1948, only general 
practitioner care and pharmaceutical benefit were available 
to the persons with small earnings covered by national health 
insurance ; such care was granted without time limit or 
qualifying condition. The new national health service provides 
all kinds of medical care to everyone through its general 
practitioner, dental and pharmaceutical service, its hospital 
and specialist service, and its local health authority service, 
and such general health care as home visiting by health visitors, 
voluntary vaccination against smallpox and immunisation 
against diphtheria, and domestic help. For expensive dentures 
or for gold fillings, inlays or crowns, and for replacements 
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necessitated by negligence, the dentist must obtain a cost 
estimate of the Dental Estimates Board before the treatment 
is given. If the denture or treatment is required owing solely 
to the patient’s clinical condition, the whole cost is paid by 
the service; otherwise, the patient pays part of it. Cost 
sharing is also provided for where glasses of a special type 
are required. 

In Sweden, hospital care under the proposed scheme for a 
public hospital service will be available when and as long 


as needed. 


Social Insurance Services 


Nature of Care. 


A full, or at least an extensive, range of care is now provided 
under most of the social insurance schemes in continental 
Europe and the Americas, with certain limitations as regards 
the prescription of pharmaceutical articles, mainly proprietary, 
the cost of which tends to become prohibitive in the absence 
of such limitations. Dental prosthesis is provided in some 
countries only if specially authorised. 

The British Columbia and Saskatchewan hospital insurance 
schemes provide residential care in hospitals, not comprising 
treatment by medical practitioners. The Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan “municipal doctor ” services provide care by a 
general practitioner, who may also be giving some general 
health care. 

General health care has in some other countries also been 
added to the benefits of the medical care service. This is the 
case in Czechoslovakia, where periodical examinations, the 
establishment of recreation centres, health education, re- 
search into disease, and medical advisory services are entrusted 
to the Central National Insurance Institution. In Belgium, 
the insurance funds are required to organise special services 
for the detection—notably by visiting nurses—as well as 
for the diagnosis and treatment of cancer, tuberculosis, and 
mental diseases ; beneficiaries are rehabilitated and remain 
under supervision for five years after they have completed 
treatment. In Argentina and Chile, preventive examinations 
are compulsory in order to detect social disease symptoms. 
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In France, the social security funds for non-agricultural 
employees take part in the promotion of maternity and child 
welfare, the prevention of social diseases and the creation of 
health facilities, and make preventive examinations. In Iceland, 
both curative and preventive care are given at health centres. 

Domestic help may be granted under the Czechoslovak 
national scheme for not more than one year as from the 
fifteenth day of incapacity, both to the insured person and to 
a dependant who is responsible for the household and takes 
charge of not less than one child. Domestic assistance will 
also be available under the new Swedish scheme. 

Medical rehabilitation has become part of medical benefits 
under a great number of services, especially those dealing 
with employment injury, for example, in Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guatemala (employment injury), France, the Nether- 
lands (employment injury) and Switzerland (employment 


injury). 


Cost Sharing. 


The most important restriction of medical care benefits 


in a number of countries where insurance practice is grafted 
on private practice is the sharing by the patient in the cost 
of all or certain benefits. In France, 20 per cent. of the 
scheduled fees are borne by the patient except in case of 
employment injury or of major treatments; cost sharing 
for such treatments was recently abolished. There is also 
cost sharing in Belgium ; in Denmark ; in Iceland, where the 
insurance fund bears three quarters of the cost of out-patient 
treatment and of medicines, and half that of other medicines, 
but the full cost of hospital care; in the Netherlands, for 
dental care, prosthesis and sanatorium treatment; and in 
Switzerland, for any kind of care. 

In Latin America, where medical care is generally given 
at the insurance institution’s clinics or hospitals and by its 
salaried staff, patients are rarely required to share in the 
cost of the actual treatment or supplies, except sometimes 
in respect of pharmaceutical benefits. 

Under the British Columbia and Saskatchewan hospital 
service schemes, the patient does not participate in the cost 
unless he wishes to be admitted to a private ward. 
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Time Limits and Qualifying Conditions. 


The time limit, quite general before the war, has been 
removed or at least extended in several European countries. 
No limit or qualifying contribution period now obtains under 
sickness insurance in Czechoslovakia, Iceland and Luxem- 
bourg. The Swedish law of 1947, which will become effective 
in 1950, does not limit medical out-patient care under sickness 
insurance in duration or make it subject to contribution 
conditions. Out-patient care is granted without limit as to 
duration so long as insurance continues, while hospital care 
is limited, usually to the same extent as sickness cash benefit, 
in Albania, Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Switzerland. Thus, both pre-war and post-war schemes 
have recourse to this device. Among the countries mentioned, 
Belgium and Iceland still have qualifying periods, whereas 
Austria only makes additional benefits subject to contribution 
conditions. Bulgaria, under its new national scheme of 1948, 
has time limits depending on the length of the contribution 
period, except for employment injury and _ tuberculosis ; 
if, at the end of the benefit period, the insured person has 
not recovered and is not entitled to an invalidity pension, 
he receives a lump sum equal to sickness cash benefit for 
seventy-five days. 

The fact that the receipt of cash benefit is restricted in 
time and that insurance ends when the right to it is exhausted 
also limits the right to medical care. Where insurance ceases 
while the patient is receiving care without being incapacitated 
for work, care often continues to be provided for a specified 
period, for instance twenty-six weeks in Austria, one year in 
Albania and Czechoslovakia. 

Among the countries that still retain a time limit under 
sickness insurance for all kinds of care, France has introduced 
so-called long-term sickness benefit. Care is provided for 
not more than three years in the event of a morbid condition 
that requires prolonged treatment which is likely to be effi- 
cacious and to forestall permanent incapacity. There is a 
short qualifying period for ordinary care and a longer for 
extended care. An invalid pensioner is entitled, without 
time limit, to care for the condition causing his invalidity ; 
for other morbid conditions, the maximum period is six months. 
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A number of other countries also provide care now for invalid 
pensioners either under invalidity or under sickness insurance. 

In the event of employment injury medical care is almost 
universally granted as long as it is needed. 

Time limits both for out-patient and for in-patient care 
still obtain in most of the Latin American countries, but in 
Chile there is a proposal to abolish it. A qualifying contri- 
bution period is usually required, except under the new 
Dominican Republic scheme and in Mexico, Paraguay and 
Venezuela. 

The British Columbia and Saskatchewan hospital service 
schemes fix no time limit, but the patient, in order to obtain 
hospitalisation free of charge, must have paid up his tax for 
the current year and, in Saskatchewan, also any arrears. 


Family Benefits. 


Both in Europe and in Latin America, family benefit 
frequently continues to be more limited in nature or dura- 
tion than benefit for insured persons. Chile, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador and Peru confine the right 
to medical care of dependants to obstetric and, in some cases, 
infant care, and so does the enabling law of Guatemala, where 
other family benefits can be obtained by voluntary insurance, 
which is also the case in Panama and Paraguay. Costa Rica 
and Mexico extend medical care in general to dependants, 
and the Chilean reform Bill proposes to do the same, making 
the family the unit of health care. In some European coun- 
tries, the time limit is shorter for dependants than for insured 
persons. However, the importance of securing medical care 
for the whole family is increasingly recognised, and family 
benefits have been liberalised in a great number of countries. 


It may be concluded that the range of care provided has 
been considerably widened, although a few social security 
schemes are still confined to specific kinds of care, such as 
hospital care in British Columbia, while others maintain res- 
trictions more particularly as regards pharmaceutical and 
dental supplies and dental care, the latter chiefly on account 
of the general shortage of dentists. Some countries require 
the person protected to share part of the direct cost. The 
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growing expenditure on pharmaceutical benefits has proved 
one of the chief preoccupations of many medical care services : 
in fact, the New Zealand joint committee enquiring into the 
working of the social security scheme has recommended that 
the beneficiary should share in the cost of medicines in order 
to check the constant rise in expenditure on this item. The 
Government has, however, rejected this proposal. 

Generally speaking, restrictions on the duration of medical 
care are removed in public medical care services. Under social 
insurance schemes, the tendency is towards unlimited out- 
patient care so long as insurance continues and thereafter for 
a limited period, whereas hospital care is still frequently 
limited in duration, normally to the same extent as cash 
benefit. However, a number of countries have not yet removed 
time limits on out-patient medical care under sickness schemes, 
although provision is increasingly being made for prolonged 
treatment in case of diseases of social importance entailing 
long-term sickness and liable to render the patient invalid, 
such as tuberculosis, venereal disease, heart disease, etc. The 
new Argentine law on preventive care, the French long-term 
sickness benefit, and the Bulgarian provision for tuberculosis 
care without time limit are cases in point. Other countries 
authorise invalidity institutions to prevent or diminish inva- 
lidity by medical care, taking over where sickness insurance 
leaves off. : 

The resolution on medical care services adopted by the 
International Social Security Association in November 1947 
confirms the principle established by the Medical Care Recom- 
mendation of 1944 that complete medical care should be 
provided without qualifying conditions or limit in duration. 
In view of the present situation, however, it suggests that, 
pending complete abolition of the limit in duration, steps 
should be taken to provide for the suspension of the limit 
in cases of prolonged illness where there is a prospect of 
achieving a cure through extended treatment. 


RATIONAL ORGANISATION OF MEDICAL CARE 
AND CO-ORDINATION WITH GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Paragraph 27 of the Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, 
reads as follows: 
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The optimum of medical care should be made readily available 
through an organisation that ensures the greatest possible economy 
and efficiency by the pooling of knowledge, staff, equipment and 
other resources and by close contact and collaboration among all 
participating members of the medical and allied professions and 
agencies. 


These aims, the Conference held, could be preferably 
achieved through group practice at health centres where 
general health care might also be given, a concept that was 
gaining ground in 1944 and had already been applied in 
practice in a number of Latin American and Asian countries. 
The health centre has since been almost universally recognised 
as @ desirable form of organisation. 

In Latin American countries, the present policy is to build 
hospitals with out-patient departments providing medical 
care of all kinds, or clinics, especially in rural areas. The 
Peruvian Insurance Institution, for instance, has continued 
to establish modern hospitals which serve also as health cen- 
tres and whose staff includes social workers. These hospitals 
are served by a network of clinics, rural first-aid posts and 
travelling dispensaries. 

Ecuador, as already mentioned, has initiated the extension 
of social insurance to agricultural workers and has begun by 
organising medical centres in certain areas near Quito. Each of 
these centres will be staffed by a practical nurse ' and a social 
worker. A doctor will spend eight days a month in each centre. 
The nurse will be responsible for all vaccinations advised by 
the doctor, the treatment of patients, the campaign against 
malaria, and instruction in regard to diet for children and 
adults, the prevention of contagious diseases and the promo- 
tion of personal hygiene. The social worker will interview and 
advise families, organise working committees to provide for 
the supply of pure drinking water, for sewage disposal and for 
public baths, etc., and organise sports and games and other 
recreational activities in the community. The doctor and his 
assistant, in addition to their professional practice, will be in 
charge of a cultural campaign. Each centre will consist 
of an examination room, a drug store, a waiting room and 





? A nurse not fully trained professionally, but employable for ordinary 
service. 
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living quarters for the staff. To these medical centres agricul- 
tural, industrial and cultural centres will eventually be added. ! 

Rural village centres on much the same lines as those 
planned in Ecuador already exist in Egypt. They are staffed 
by a social worker, who must be a graduate of the Faculty 
of Agriculture and who aids the farmers in developing new 
methods of agriculture and new crops, co-operative marketing, 
cottage industries, etc., and supervises hygiene in the village. 
A full-time doctor treats the sick and dispenses medicines, 
examines each inhabitant and makes a medical survey, 
instructs villagers in hygiene and prevention and generally 
inspects food and supervises health conditions. The doctor 
also undertakes minor operations, whereas major cases are 
transferred to the hospitals, which also provide specialist 
treatment. A qualified health visitor attends to mothers and 
infants, teaches cottage industries and other handicrafts to 
women and visits schools and homes to teach hygiene. 

Similar centres are aimed at in other agricultural coun- 
tries, particularly in Asia, but the separate organisation of 
general health care and medical care still continues in many 
areas. Thus, in Ceylon, hospitals with out-patient depart- 
ments and clinics are being built in proximity to the already 
highly developed public health centres that provide general 
health care. Existing hospitals providing specialist care are 
supplemented by a network of central dispensaries with their 
attached branches and visiting stations. Some of the central 
dispensaries are in the charge of qualified medical practi- 
tioners, while others are run by apothecaries assisted by order- 
lies. Branches and visiting stations are visited two or three 
times a week by the doctor or apothecary. It would appear 
that small hospitals have not been found economical, and the 
tendency is to concentrate on building large and well-equipped 
hospitals in all parts of the country. Medical care services 
have been placed since 1947 under the same direction as 
general health care, down to the divisional level, but health 
centres and clinics are mostly separate. 

China is proceeding on the basis of district hospital centres 
staffed with a health officer, one or more doctors, public 





1 Cf. Anibal Burrr6n : “ Missions for the Social Protection of the Rural 
Population of Ecuador”, in América Indigena (Mexico City), January 
1949, pp. 57 et seq. 
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health nurses, midwives and pharmacists, a sanitary inspector 
and health workers. These centres are to be fed by smaller 
centres. Provincial hospitals, on the one hand, and health sta- 
tions along highways, on the other, complete this system, which 
will thus combine medical care and general health services. 

In India, the provincial health authorities usually provide 
medical care through hospitals and dispensaries. In Bombay 
there is, in addition, a system of subsidised medical practi- 
tioners in rural districts. Mysore has rural centres where both 
medical care and general health care are provided. Health 
services in India are generally being developed according to the 
plan of the so-called Bhore Committee, appointed in 1943 
to study health conditions. The Committee recommended 
both a forty-year programme and a ten-year programme, 
which combine medical care and general health care in a 
service based on hospital-health centres. The foundations for 
a modern health centre have recently been laid near New Delhi. 
Under the new insurance scheme for factory workers, special 
clinies are being set up by the provincial health authorities for 
insured workers wherever their number justifies such provision. 

The East Bengal Government in Pakistan has drawn up 
a scheme proposing to establish fifty rural dispensaries and 
to co-ordinate the work of medical and general health staffs. 

A plan for Israel would provide medical care through 
health centres ; the voluntary sickness insurance scheme of 
the trade union movement already does so for its members. 

The British national health service legislation empowers 
local health authorities to build, develop and maintain health 
centres at which, in addition to their own health services, 
general practitioner and dental care as well as pharmaceutical 
supplies may be provided by arrangement with the authorities 
administering the general medical care services in the area 
of the health authority. Specialist and other out-patient care 
may be made available by arrangement with the regional 
hospital boards which administer hospital and specialist ser- 
vices. Generally, specialist care is given at the hospital out- 
patient departments. The Central Health Services Council, 
an advisory body to the Minister of Health, has appointed 
a committee to consider and make recommendations on the 
lines along which health centres should be developed. The 
British Medical Association has again done pioneer work 
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in this field by issuing recommendations on health centres 
through its Council. As to practical planning, the County 
of London plans to establish 162 health centres, each of which 
is to serve some 20,000 people. In the first centre to be built, 
there will be six suites for medical practitioners, each con- 
sisting of a waiting room, a consulting room, an examination 
room, a dressing cubicle and an exit lobby. Units for school 
health, child welfare, ante-natal care, child guidance and 
remedial exercises, as well as two dental surgeries, will be 
added. An ultra-violet room and X-ray room will be available 
to all units, and a minor operating room will also be provided. 
A staff of receptionists will arrange appointments, and a night 
quota of doctors will be formed. The cost of the centre is 
estimated at £187,275. 

The Australian Health Service Act of 1948 also provides 
for experimental health centres corresponding in function 
to the surgeries of the larger medical partnerships. 

The South African Government has begun to establish 
health centres in districts where there are large numbers of 
persons unable to pay for medical care. These centres under- 
take mainly general health care, such as home visiting and 
preventive examination, but they also treat persons who, 
although not indigent, cannot afford to consult a private 
practitioner. However, the centres direct as many patients 
as they can to private practitioners for treatment. 

Health centres are also being introduced in some coun- 
tries of continental Europe. Thus, the Czechoslovak Central 
Social Insurance Institution takes part in the preventive care 
given to insured persons and their dependants within the 
framework of the general health plan of the Institution and 
in the establishment of centres for preventive and curative 
care. In the north of Norway, medical centres, equipped 
with a number of beds for emergency cases, are erected by 
sickness funds at the seat of each district doctor and in all 
larger fishing ports; rural clinics with living quarters for 
nurses and offices for medical practitioners and dentists 
are planned for villages where no medical centre can be 
established. The Social Security Fund of the Paris region has 
set up more than fifty medical centres, where the preventive 





1 Cf. South African Medical Journal, 12 June 1948, pp. 370 et seq. 
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examinations of the insured population and their families 
are made. Iceland’s social security programme envisages cen- 
tres for general and specialised care and auxiliary services in 
all parts of the country, equipped for examination and treat- 
ment. These centres may or may not be attached to hospitals. 

It might also be mentioned that in the United States, 
the Health Insurance Plan for Greater New York, a voluntary 
scheme, has established health centres. The health pro- 
gramme of the Administration, as outlined by the President 
in his Message to Congress of April 1949, includes aid for the 
establishment of group practice clinics. 

lt will be seen that health centres are very much to the 
fore at present, though in practice still at the experimental 
or planning stage except in some Latin American countries. 
Up to the present, hospitals with large out-patient depart- 
ments providing all kinds of specialist care are the most 
prevalent and the most highly developed form of health centre. 
The small out-patient clinics to be found in Asia and else- 
where are more in the nature of surgeries owned by the medical 
care service than of group practice centres; in only a limited 
number of cases is there a sufficient staff of doctors, nurses 
and other health workers to satisfy the requirements of group 
practice properly so called. 

For rural areas in particular, it is widely held that health 
services of every kind, environmental hygiene, and educa- 
tional, cultural and economic activities should be co-ordinated 
at local centres if health conditions are to be improved. 


(To be continued. ) 





Vocational Guidance 
in the Argentine Republic 
by 


Dr. Juan KAPLAN 
Adviser to the Argentine Vocational Guidance Institute 


The following article by a former President of the Argentine 
Society of Industrial Medicine, who is also an authority especially 
on the psychotechnical aspects of vocational guidance, continues 
the series of studies appearing in the Review on vocational 
guidance in various countries... This question, which was the 
subject of a resolution adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 31st Session (San Francisco, 1948), was 
placed on the agenda of the 32nd Session with a view to the 
adoption of a Recommendation. The series of articles in the 
Review is designed to amplify the information contained in the 
various Conference reports. 


SocIAL AND EcoONOMIC BACKGROUND 


for a clearer understanding of the introduction of scientific 
vocational guidance methods in the Argentine Republic, 

it is desirable first to make a rapid survey of the social 

developments in the country during the present century. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947, pp. 393- 
407: “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand”, by R. WINTERBOURN ; 
Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, January-Febru 1948, pp. 15-25: “ Vocational 
Guidance for Juveniles in the United Kingdom”, by H.M.D. Parker; 
No. 3, March 1948, pp. 187-204: “ Vocational Guidance in Belgium ”, by 
E. Loset; No. 4, April 1948, pp. 300-314: “ Vocational Guidance in the 
United States”, by Dr. Harry A. JaGER; No. 5, May 1948, pp. 438-455: 
“Vocational Guidance in Sweden”, by Ejnar NEYMARK ; No. 6, June 1948, 
pp. 591-602 : “ Vocational Guidance in Poland ”, by Seweryn HarTMan. 

2 Cf. International Labour Conference, 32nd Session, Geneva, 1949, 
Report IX(1) and (2): Vocational Guidance (Geneva, 1948 and 1949). The 
Recommendation was adopted on 1 July 1949. 
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Argentina is a vast and fertile, but sparsely populated 
country. Since the beginning of last century and up to about 
1930, large numbers of immigrants, mainly from countries all 
over Europe, landed at its ports, and most of them instinctively 
made for the rural areas. Through their work, the Republic 
became an exporter of cereals, meat, leather, wool and a 
few other raw materials. Gradually, as general wealth in- 
creased, many of the people who lived in these areas acquired 
sufficient means to be able to move to urban centres in order 
to take advantage of the amenities of city life. In this way, 
the population of the principal cities increased rapidly, 
especially that of the capital, Buenos Aires. 

Industrial development was slow. Most of the industries 
were small ; they engaged mainly in the processing of animal 
or vegetable products and thus could meet only part of the 
demand for manufactured goods. Their skilled workers, again, 
were foreign immigrants who brought with them their know- 
ledge and experience. 

Here lies the reason for the one-sided character of secon- 
dary and university teaching during this period. Up to 1920 
there were hardly any establishments for technical and indus- 
trial education ; and only very few students attended the 
engineering faculties. 

The large-scale suspension of the imports of manufactured 
goods during the 1914-1918 war gave an impetus to the 
growth of Argentine industry. It also brought out the need 
to provide specialised technical training for juveniles, by 
encouraging their attendance at workshop schvols. After 
the war, import trade recovered, but the foundation for the 
development of different industries had been laid, and the 
need to intensify industrial education continued to be evident. 
Special schools were opened, whose influence was effective, 
though slow in making itself felt. 

From 1930 onwards immigration began to dwindle. At 
the same time there was an increase of industrial activity. 
When the second world war broke out, there was a recurrence 
of the situation of twenty-five years earlier, but in aggravated 
form. The lack of skilled workers, who previously had come 
from abroad, created an urgent need for vocational training. The 
higher pay granted to specialised workers served as an induce- 
ment to the mass of the workers to enter such employment. 
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Another important factor at that time was the influx 
into the cities, especially Buenos Aires, of hundreds of thous- 
ands of people from rural areas, attracted by the prospect of 
earning good wages in industrial work and of satisfying 
primary social needs. This internal migration movement 
itself created new problems, including those of housing and 
transport. As is well known, the adaptation of the countryman 
to urban surroundings is a slow process. The higher speed of 
living, changes in diet and the lessened biological immunity 
led to increased absenteeism, lower output, the spread of 
social diseases and a higher incidence of industrial accidents. 
The fact that these people, coming from the countryside or 
from a different urban environment, were unaccustomed to 
industrial life made it impracticable to employ them as 
factory operatives unless their suitability for factory work 
and its peculiar characteristics was studied beforehand. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Establishment of the First Vocational Guidance Institute 


In August 1923 the Labour Congress, meeting in the 
province of Santa Fe, supported the idea of setting up a 
Central Institute for Vocational Guidance, to investigate the 
situation described above and to propose suitable remedies. 

This initiative took on concrete form in May 1925, when 
the Government issued a Decree which, after an interesting 
preamble !, provided for the establishment of an Institute 
for Psychotechnics and Vocational Guidance at the premises 
of the Otto Krause National Industrial School. 

One of the first objects of the Institute was to supply 
information to teachers, trainees, parents and the general 
public on the aims and purposes of vocational guidance. By 
means of periodical bulletins, publications and conferences, 
it sought to impress upon different milieur the need to apply 
modern methods of vocational guidance and selection. 

Along with this task of supplying information, the Insti- 
tute provided a service free of charge to students who applied 





1 Cf. Actas del Congreso del Trabajo de Santa Fe, 1923, pp. 333 et seq. 
See also, Gregorio FINGERMANN : “ Psicotécnica y Orientacién Profesional ”, 
in La Nacién (Buenos Aires), 31 August 1924. 
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for advice concerning their future careers. Each candidate 
was examined by methods that will be described later. 

The staff of the Institute was small, and it was realised 
that a corps of competent assistants would have to be trained. 
To this end, regular two-year courses were introduced, on 
completion of which the pupils were awarded the title of 
“ vocational guidance counsellor ”. 

In 1931, for financial reasons, the Psychotechnical and 
Vocational Guidance Institute was abolished. But immediately 
the Argentine Social Museum, a private association of a 
cultural character, set up a Vocational Guidance Institute 
as one of its own sections, which for this purpose was endowed 
with all the material that had belonged to the former institute. 
The Museum took over for its new institution all the staff 
of the old, so that the work was hardly interrupted at all. 

The activities of the Vocational Guidance Institute gra- 
dually extended throughout the country and, indeed, to 
neighbouring countries. Thus, owing to the increased and 
widespread awareness of vocational guidance problems, the 
following achievements may today be listed to the credit of 
the Institute : 

(a) the publication of numerous specialised works ; 


(b) the holding of psychotechnical congresses and the 
inclusion of items connected with vocational guidance on 
the agenda of various other congresses ; 

(c) the setting up of other vocational guidance offices in 
different parts of the Republic ; 

(d) the teaching of vocational guidance subjects in 
several educational institutions ; 


(e) parliamentary action ; 


(f) the adoption of the Institute’s methods by the National 
Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Board. 


The National Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Board 


In 1944, the Government, by Decree No. 14538, set up 
the National Directorate (subsequently, the National Board) 
on Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance. This Decree, 
later transformed into an Act, made it possible to solve 
several problems. 
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In the first place, the Decree provided that juveniles 
between sixteen and eighteen years of age might work eight 
hours per day, as in the case of adults, but their employment 
on dangerous work or at night was forbidden. Secondly, a 
tax on wages was introduced the proceeds of which were to 
be used for setting up numerous vocational schools. Lastly, 
every juvenile undergoing training at such a school or working 
in an industrial establishment must undergo an examination 
of his physical and psychological condition with a view to 
giving him appropriate vocational guidance. 

The hours of work regulations came into force at once, 
and this has facilitated access to the workshops for many 
juveniles who could not otherwise have entered employment 
until they reached the age of eighteen, since the employers 
had objected to the six-hour day, which had previously been 
permitted. 

Vocational schools of different types are gradually being 
opened both at Buenos Aires and in the interior, and their 
curricula are adjusted to local needs. At present there are 
specialised schools giving two types of training: those pro- 
viding day courses for minors ; and those giving night classes 
for adult workers, who receive additional training for the 
work in which they are already engaged. The establishment 
of schools connected with private undertakings is also en- 
couraged. 

Vocational guidance for young workers has been organised 
in accordance with the methods of the Vocational Guidance 
Institute of the Argentine Social Museum. In 1947, the Board 
requested the Institute’s co-operation in the establishment of 
a Vocational Guidance Section. Professor Gregorio Fingermann, 
Director of the Institute, planned this section, and the nucleus 
of its technical staff is composed of experts who also belong 
to the Vocational Guidance Institute ; this ensures co-ordina- 
tion of the ideas and methods of the two bodies. 

At the headquarters of the National Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Guidance Board, thousands of cases are studied of 
juveniles entering private industry or schools under the 
Board’s jurisdiction. To this end a central laboratory has 
been established at Buenos Aires, and periodically committees 
are set up, composed of doctors, psychotechnicians and social 
workers, who travel to various parts of the Republic to exam- 
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ine candidates in the principal population centres. It is 
intended later on to set up several offices, similar to the central 
office, in suitable large cities. 


Other Vocational Guidance Centres 


In addition to the Vocational Guidance Institute of the 
Argentine Social Museum, which specialises in this work, and 
the special Vocational Guidance Section of the National 
Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Board, there are 
other institutions which deal with vocational guidance and 
selection. 

A Bureau of Applied Psychology was established in 1945 
in the province of Santa Fe, subordinate to the Ministry of 
Labour. Its Director, who holds a fellowship awarded by 
the provincial Government, studied at the Vocational Guid- 
ance Institute and adopted the methods of the Institute in 
the body under his guidance. 

In 1947 the Secretariat (now Ministry) of Public Health 
provided for the establishment of several psychotechnical 
offices in its different branches. So far, an office of this kind 
has been set up under the Directorate of Technological Medi- 
cine ; its main functions are the selection of drivers of vehicles 
and the vocational guidance of disabled persons. 

The Argentine Safety Institute sponsored the setting up 
of an Office for Psychotechnics and Rationalisation in 1946, 
which uses methods similar to those of the Vocational Guidance 
Institute. 

In 1948, the University of Tucuman opened an institute 
for research into applied labour psychology, in order subse- 
quently to organise courses of training in vocational guidance. 

In the same year, both the National Education Council 
and the Directorate of Schools in the province of Buenos Aires 
set up bodies to make known among teachers and pupils in 
primary schools the fundamental principles of vocational 
guidance. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


Scope of Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance in Argentina began as an advisory 
service for the benefit of young students. This service was 
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used first of all for children who at the end of their primary 
schooling wished to know, before going on to a secondary 
school, which would be the establishment most suitable to 
their qualifications. 

Secondly, similar information was given to students who, 
on leaving secondary school, requested assistance in the 
selection of a suitable university career. 

In addition, cases were examined of students who felt that 
they had been mistaken in the choice of a career, to direct 
them to a better choice. Further, mentally deficient children 
were studied in order to give advice as to the possibilities of 
medical and pedagogical treatment. 

Lastly, vocational guidance was given to disabled persons 
of different types (cripples, persons suffering from heart 
disease, etc.). 

The aforesaid vocational guidance services were given by 
the Vocational Guidance Institute from the time it was set 
up. Since it was located at Buenos Aires it is obvious that the 
direct benefit extended only to the inhabitants of that city 
and neighbouring localities. To persons in the interior who 
could not come to the capital for a direct examination, special 
questionnaires were sent on request ; on return to the Institute, 
duly filled in, these were carefully studied, after which a 
suitable reply was sent. It is recognised that replies to a ques- 
tionnaire cannot be as accurate as a direct examination held 
in the Institute ; but it is at any rate a contribution to the 
solution of the personal problems of persons who live a long 
way from urban centres. It is interesting to observe that 
questionnaires are asked for not merely by students of Argen- 
tine nationality, but also, in numerous cases, by students from 
Bolivia, Brazil, Peru and Uruguay. 

Although the fundamental aim of the Institute was to assist 
in the vocational guidance of young people, it took up almost 
immediately the study of questions connected with vocational 
selection. The expansion of industry, which at first was slow 
but gathered momentum later, compelled the Institute to 
tackle other important problems. One of these was the influx 
into industry of thousands of candidates from the rural areas 
or the cities. These new elements had had no previous training 
in the form of an appropriate development of their manual 
skills, nor had they had the subtle and imponderable support 
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of having lived in contact with an industrial environment, and 
they could contribute but little to the community when they 
worked on tasks for which they possessed no special aptitude. 

The Institute has accordingly aimed at defining the scope 
of vocational guidance and selection. Further, in the Institute 
for Psychotechnics and Rationalisation, which is a section of 
the Argentine Safety Institute, and in some of the major 
industries, such as the electricity and textile industries, 
vocational selection services have been set up, which examine 
thousands of candidates every year. 


Method of Examination 


From the first the Vocational Guidance Institute adopted 
a method of examination which, with slight modifications, is 
still practised today. As already mentioned, this method, 
which is suitable for the examination of a large number of 
candidates, is that also applied by the National Apprentice- 
ship and Vocational Guidance Board. 

The examination is made from three fundamental view- 
points: environment, physical condition and psychological 
condition. 

The study of the social environment is carried out by means 
of a personal interview with each examinee for the purpose of 
ascertaining his vocation, the financial position of his family, 
the quality of his work at school and other relevant cir- 
cumstances. 

The examination of his physical condition covers the 
functioning of the different organs, especially the senses, the 
circulatory, respiratory and locomotor systems, and the 
nervous system. 

His psychological condition is studied by means of psycho- 
logical tests, which give information concerning the degree of 
his psychological aptitude for work in various respects : 
general intelligence ; practical sense ; manual skill ; muscular 
co-ordination ; mechanical comprehension; spatial sense ; 
interpretation of diagrams ; facility for learning ; memory for 
shapes, sequences, numbers, names and places ; mathematical 
ability ; and knowledge of languages. The marks allotted on 
the results of this investigation are compared with the scales 
previously prepared by psycho-statistical methods. 
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The results of the examination of these three aspects— 
social, physical and psychological—are analysed and a voca- 
tional guidance diagnosis is then established. This takes the 
form of advice given to the candidate concerning the study or 
occupation that will suit him. If he intends to continue his 
studies, detailed information is also given concerning schools, 
study plans, costs, etc. Should the physical examination have 
produced any evidence of ill-health (defective endocrine 
glands, faulty refraction, cardiac affections, etc.), he is 
suitably advised not merely as to the occupations open to 
him, but also as to the most suitable immediate treatment 


for his complaint. 


Training of Vocational Guidance Personnel 


One of the earliest activities of the Vocational Guidance 
Institute was to train specialised staff for vocational guidance 
work. In 1928 regular courses were instituted, on completion 
of which the pupils were awarded the title of vocational 


guidance counsellor.1 The course was a two-year one, and the 
curriculum and conditions for admission were approved by a 
Government Decree dated 16 March 1928. 

The curriculum was as follows : 


First Year. 


I. Physiological and medical principles of vocational guidance 
(with practical demonstrations) : 3 hours per week. 


II. Psychological bases of vocational guidance (with practical 
work) : 3 hours per week. 


III. The economic basis of vocational guidance (with visits to 
factories, etc.) : 3 hours per week. 


Second Year. 


IV. Organisation and practice of vocational guidance (with 
practical work) : 6 hours per week. 


V. Selected’ psychotechnical problems (with demonstrations) : 
3 hours per week. 


For economic reasons these courses had to be abandoned. 
At present the Argentine Social Museum has under consider- 





1 See above, p. 135. 
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ation a plan for their resumption, with such modifications in 
the curriculum as practical experience showed to be necessary. 

Although not primarily intended for the training of 
vocational guidance and selection experts, various institutions 
are giving instruction in the main subjects, so that the pupils 
may acquire sufficient information and know how to use 
existing services and institutions. 

Thus, the Buenos Aires Faculty of Medicine includes these 
subjects in the curricula of the various schools of the Institute 
of Social Hygiene and Medicine, in the courses for public 
hygiene officers, health visitors and industrial welfare workers. 

They are also included in the curriculum of the Institute 
for Biotypology and the courses in school hygiene and industrial 
hygiene of the Technical Health School of the Ministry of 
Public Health. 

The Argentine Safety Institute includes a one-year course 
on industrial psychotechnics in the curriculum of the Tech- 
nical Safety School. 

In the Social Service School of the Argentine Social 
Museum, which is intended for the training of welfare workers, 
classes are held on vocational guidance during the second study 
year, and the pupils visit the Psychotechnical Office of the 
Vocational Guidance Institute for their practical training. 


Congresses and Publications 


Information concerning the principles of vocational guid- 
ance in Argentina is spread by different methods. 

In addition to the Labour Congress held in 1923, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the First and Second National Psycho- 
technical Congresses were held, in 1938 and 1942 respectively, 
in the province of Santa Fe. In addition, special subjects 
or sections were included in the agenda of the Congress for 
Administrative Rationalisation (1938), the National Confer- 
ence for the Welfare of the Disabled (1942), the First and 
Second Meetings of Industrial Physicians (1943 and 1944), 
the First Argentinian Congress of Labour Medicine, and the 
First National Congress of Social Hygiene and Medicine (1948). 

The work of the Vocational Guidance Institute in this 
field is intensive and unremitting : lectures are given in col- 
leges, universities, commercial and industrial undertakings, 
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etc., and publications are issued, which are supplied to any- 
one requesting them. 


Vocational Selection 


As previously mentioned, one result of the rapid indus- 
trialisation of the Argentine Republic was the need for intro- 
ducing vocational selection methods in industry. Such 
methods have been worked out by the Vocational Guidance 
Institute and are entirely psychotechnical in character. 

Selection of staff by means of a diagnosis of physical 
aptitude has long been customary in industrial undertakings. 
It prevents persons from entering industry who suffer from 
organic or functional disturbances sufficiently grave to cause 
a diminution of their working capacity shortly after such 
entry. This concept of selection is a direct result of the econo- 
mic responsibilities with which employers are faced when a 
worker meets with an accident or falls sick (paying a full or 
partial subsistence allowance, providing medical care, keeping 
open the post, etc.). 


The vocational selection considered here is different from 
that just described. It consists in the determination of the 
fitness of the candidates for given semi-skilled or skilled 
employments. This type of selection is based on the fact that all 





1 The following is a list of these publications : 

Guta de estudios swperiores de la Repiblica Argentina (Ist edition, 1926 ; 
5th edition, 1943). 

El Instituto de Orientacién Profesional, sus fines y organizacién (1938). 

Cartilla de orientacién profesional (1940). 

Prof. Gregorio FINGERMANN : La orientacién profesional y la escuela (1926). 

— La psicotéenica en la organizacién cient fica del personal (1933). 

— La orientacién profesional y sus proyecciones sociales (1938). 

— Bases cientificas de la orientacién profesional (1942). 

— La psicotécnica en la industria (1949). 

Dr. Juan Kapitan: Accidentes de trabajo. Su prevencién por métodos 
psicotéenicos (1943). 

— Factores psicofisiolégicos en la prevencién de accidentes (1944). 
san Presentacién de un dispositivo para examen de la visién crepuscular 

— Historia de la orientacién y seleccién profesionales en la Repiblica 
Argentina (1948). 

Dr. José M. Macera, Dr. Alberto RuccHEet1 and Prof. Manuel ARAYA: 
La orientacién de los nifios cardtacos (1941). 
1s). Delia Maria Sitva : 4 Odmo debo elegir mi profesién? (2nd edition, 
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persons who possess a distinct physical aptitude for a definite 
type of work learn to do such work rapidly and correctly. Acce- 
lerated apprenticeship means an obvious saving in cost, and it 
has an important result which, we believe, has not yet been given 
adequate attention : the fact, demonstrated by statistics, that 
most industrial accidents are sustained by new workers, 
i.e. those who are still undergoing apprenticeship. Any 
methods that make it possible to shorten the period of appren- 
ticeship, such as those of vocational selection, should be 
applied as an aid to accident prevention. 

The Vocational Guidance Institute has collected inform- 
ation on this subject. In the course of four years, more than 
12,000 drivers of public passenger transport vehicles have 
been selected by psychotechnical methods, with instructive 
results as to the reduction of industrial accidents caused by 
drivers. Similar results have been observed from the selection 
of truck drivers for petroleum and chemical products under- 
takings. Similarly, experiments carried out by the War and 
Navy Ministries have confirmed the reliability of vocational 
selection forecasts. 

In the field of production, a few large private undertakings 
have introduced vocational selection methods. The cor- 
relation between forecast and practice observed by the 
competent departments of the undertakings among the 
workers selected by these methods is around 90 per cent. 


PRESENT POSITION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SELECTION 


An attempt has been made in these pages to give an out- 
line of the growth and development of vocational guidance in 
Argentina. 

For more than fifteen years the Vocational Guidance 
Institute has acted in an advisory capacity and has set up 
a standard for practical work and information on the pro- 
blems within its field. The direct result of its work is that 
when the time came, that is, when the speeding-up of indus- 
trialisation during the present decade made this necessary, 
the scientific methods of vocational guidance and selection 
could be quickly applied in Government departments and 
private undertakings, since leaders of education and of indus- 

8 
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try were fully informed and knew where to apply for ample 
technical co-operation. 

At present, as has been shown, there is intense practical 
activity. The establishment of new offices calls urgently 
for the training of specialised staff, a need that is under active 
consideration. Purely theoretical investigation is difficult 
because all energies are directed towards the solution of 
immediate problems, but from this work numerous lessons 
of a general character have emerged. 

The most important conclusion to be drawn is that voca- 
tional guidance and selection are at present regarded in the 
Argentine Republic as valuable techniques for making the 
best use of manpower resources and so contributing to the 
development of the national economy. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The International Movement of Trainees 


An Aspect of Vocational Training 


The following analysis of the information so far available on the 
programmes initiated or sponsored by Governments for the international 
movement of trainees is based on the replies to a first questionnaire 
submitted to Governments by the International Labour Office. <A 
study is also being made of privately sponsored programmes, and the 
Office hopes to be able soon to present a comprehensive picture of the 
whole subject for the guidance of Governments and organisations 
interested in this particular field of vocational training. 


As one aspect of its comprehensive manpower programme, the 
International Labour Office has been conducting studies relating 
to the international movement of trainees. The urgent need for 
trained manpower which is felt in many parts of the world has 
brought with it increased recognition of the potential importance and 
value of wellplanned programmes for the movement of trainees. Up to 
the present time, the Office has circulated one questionnaire on this 
subject to Governments and has prepared a short report on the 
replies received. This report was submitted to the third session 
of the Permanent Migration Committee (Geneva, January 1949), 
which approved the programme that the I.L.O. had undertaken up 
to that point in relation to the international movement of trainees, 
and in its turn submitted proposals to the Governing Body concern- 
ing the continuation and further development of the programme. 
On the basis of these proposals, the Governing Body authorised the 
re to continue and to carry further its studies and activities in 
this field. 

The Office is now proceeding according to the instructions of the 
Governing Body and is collecting additional data from Governments 
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and is also requesting information from undertakings and private 
organisations. It is hoped that it will be possible for the Office to 
formulate certain general principles concerning the international 
movement of trainees and, in addition, that it will have sufficient 
information concerning the possibilities for training abroad and the 
laws, regulations and procedures relating to the international move- 
ment of trainees to enable it to serve as a clearing house on the 
subject. 

An analysis of the results of the first enquiry to Governments 
concerning the international movement of trainees is presented 
below. It sets forth the available information concerning the 
extent to which trainees are sent abroad or received in a foreign 
country according to arrangements made by Governments, in most 
cases under the terms of bilateral agreements, and analyses these 
arrangements. The agreements are usually written, but in certain 
cases are unwritten commitments. The international movement of 
trainees under privately sponsored arrangements is mentioned only 
in one or two instances, and no attempt is made here to deal with 
that aspect of the question. It should also be pointed out that the 
article does not deal with the international movement of trainees 
who go abroad independently and are not covered by the terms of 
any agreement or arrangement between Governments. 


EXTENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF TRAINEES 


Replies to the enquiry were received from twenty-four countries, 
of which eleven—Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the United States—report that they have arrangements with 
other countries for the movement of trainees. Australia, Bolivia, 
Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Portugal, Thailand, Turkey and the Union 
of South Africa report that they have not sent any trainees abroad 
or received any from foreign countries. 

Three countries—Canada, New Zealand and Pakistan—present 
a somewhat special situation, for they have concluded no arrange- 
ments relating to the movement of trainees with other Governments, 
but they do, in certain cases, have foreign trainees within the country 
or send trainees abroad. 

The Canadian Government states that, although no arrangement 
for the movement of trainees has been concluded, the Industrial 
Development Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
has recently been instrumental in placing a number of Brazilian, 
Chilean, Chinese and French technicians in Canadian industry for 
training purposes. Expenses are borne in large part by the Govern- 
ments concerned, while some of the expenses are met by the industries 
in which the technicians are placed. 

Suggestions for the regular exchange of public servants between 
New Zealand and other countries have been under consideration 
by the New Zealand Government, according to its report, but no 
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decision has been reached. At the present time teachers are ex- 
changed informally with oversea countries, in particular, the United 
Kingdom. The New Zealand Government permits certain of its 
public servants to go abroad for further study or to gain experience 
in their particular fields. The Public Service Commission assists 
the individual by allowing the necessary leave, and in some cases 
financial aid may be given. At the present time, the public servants 
of other countries do occasionally go to New Zealand for advanced 
training. In addition, arrangements have been completed for six 
Chinese engineers to go to New Zealand to acquire practical exper- 
ience. New Zealand is also making a number of fellowships available 
in accordance with the recommendations of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.8.C.O.), 
and the Government has also indicated to the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.) its willingness to assist in 
the field of technical training. 

The Government of Pakistan reports that it has taken over a 
scheme for the exchange of teachers and students which was drawn 
up by the former Government of India before partition took place. 
At the time of the report, three Iranian students were studying 
under the scheme in the Agricultural College at Lyalpur in West 
Punjab, at the expense of the Pakistan Government. However, no 
formal treaties have been concluded under the scheme and the 
Government of Pakistan has not yet sent any exchange students 
abroad. 


EXISTING PROGRAMMES 


The eleven countries which have submitted data concerning 
exchange programmes have concluded thirty-two agreements (the 
United States in most cases acts under broad legislation which allows 
it to conclude exchange agreements with “the other American 
Republics ” 1 or “ with other countries ” *, and, with the exception 
of the Philippines, the Government’s report does not specify the 
countries with which the exchanges have been carried out). It may 
be assumed that there are a number of agreements concerning which 
Statistics are not yet available. The agreements are in all cases 
concluded bilaterally, although they may be part of a joint pro- 
gramme undertaken by a group of countries or may contain identical, 
or almost identical, terms. This is true in the case of the agreement 
for the exchange of agricultural and horticultural trainees between 
the United Kingdom (for England and Wales) and European coun- 
tries. In addition, trainees are exchanged according to similar, 
though unwritten, terms under the arrangements which exist 





Republn ® Law 355—76th Congress (1939) : “ Cooperation with the other American 
es”, 

* Public Law 402—80th Congress : “ United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 ”. 
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between the Northern European countries (Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden) for the exchange of young agricultural workers.! 

The statistics available indicate that there are well over 3,000 
trainees covered by the agreements which the eleven reporting 
countries have concluded. Details are given in the table opposite. 
The figures are only approximate, for the reports have not in all 
cases been supplemented with statistical data. It should also be 
remembered that many countries have only begun to re-establish 
their programmes after having been forced to interrupt them during 
the war, and are in process of negotiating additional exchange 


agreements. 
Definition of Trainees 


The agreements themselves are similar in many respects. All 
the agreements examined state that the term student employee or 
trainee shall apply to those subjects of either one of the two countries 
of either sex who proceed for a limited period of time to the other 
country in order to enlarge their occupational knowledge by taking 
student-training employment in an industrial, commercial or agri- 
cultural undertaking (the type of employment may be defined 
more closely) or in order to perfect their knowledge of the other 
country’s language. 

Nearly all the agreements state that the trainees shall not, as 
a rule, be over thirty years of age. Norway has, however, set the age 


limit for agricultural trainees at eighteen to twenty-five years, while 
the United Kingdom and the United States do not state any age 


limit. 


Quotas Established 


The number of trainees to be exchanged between the two parties 
to an agreement is a factor which varies greatly. Belgium and 
Ozechoslovakia, for example, may exchange up to 25 student em- 
ployees a year, while France and the Netherlands may exchange 





‘ ee agreements and arrangements may be grouped chronologically as 

‘ollows 

1925 : Belgium-United Kingdom ; 

1930 : France-Netherlands (amended 1946) ; 

1931 : Netherlands-United Kingdom ; 

1934: Belgium-France (amended 1948), France-Sweden ; 

1935 : Belgium-Switzerland, Denmark- ce, France-Switzerland (amended 1948); 

1936: Net erlands-Switzerland ; 

1937 : Belgium-Czechoslovakia ; 

1938 : Belgium-Ital , Denmark-Netherlands ; : 

1946-47 : Denmark- inland, Denmark-Norway, Denmark-Sweden, Finland-Norway, 
Finland-Sweden, Norway-Sweden ; ; 

1947 : Denmark-United Kingdom, France-United dom, Netherlands-Swit- 
zerland, Netherlands-United Kingdom, Norway: nited Kingdom, Sweden- 
United ‘Kingdom, Switzerland-United Kingdom ; 

1948 : Denmark-Switzerland, France-United Kingdom, Spain-Switzerland, Sweden- 
Switzerland ; 

1949 : Ireland-Switzerland. 

No date : Czechoslovakia-France, France-Luxembourg. 
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SCOPE OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGREEMENTS OR ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT OF TRAINEES 





Ta 


. | 


Government 
reporting 


Countries with which agreements 


or arrangements 
have been made 


Foreign trainees 





Age limit 





Belgium. . . - 
| Bulgaria 
| Denmark . 


Finland * . 


Netherlands . . 


Norway 


Sweden... . 


Switzerland . 


United 
Kingdom . . 


United States . 








Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, United Kingdom 


Czechoslovakia * 
Hungary * 


Switzerland 
Finland, France, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United Kingdom * 


Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 


Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, United Kingdom 


Switzerland 
France, Denmark, United Kingdom ’ 


Denmark, Finland, Sweden, United 
Kingdom ® 


Denmark, Finland, France, Norway, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom * 


Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

Denmark, Ireland, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom 


Belgium, France, Denmark, Nether- 
ar Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
n 


Latin America (20 countries) 

Philippines 

Countries covered by Public Law 402, 
1948 3% 





July 1947- 
June 1948 


80 years 


80 years 
18-25 years 


| 90 yar 


80 years | 


Not specified 


Not specified 
Not specified 








About 20 


273 


27 
415 





* In addition, in 1947, 7 student employees from 5 countries with which no agreement 
had been concluded. 


_ * Based on an agreement, made through corres; 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security and the 


Social Welfare. 
ement between the Bulgarian-Hungarian Association in Budapest and the 


a By 
Workers’ 


Union in Bulgaria. 


* An agreement in principle has been reached with Belgium. 

* Informal arrangements exist with Belgium, the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom. An agreement with the United States for the exchange of agricultural trainees has 
been concluded but not yet implemented. 
* In addition, 11 trainees from 3 countries not covered by agreement. 

_ "It is expected that an agreement will shortly be concluded with Sweden. Preli- 
minary discussions are under way with Luxembourg and Norway. 
* Agreements with France and Switzerland are in preparation. 

* An agreement with the Netherlands is in preparation and discussions have been 
undertaken with Belgium. 
* It is expected that an agreement will be concluded with Luxembourg. 

" In addition, in 1947, 349 student employees, representing more than 26 additional 


countries. 


ndence only. between the Bulgarian 
zechoslovak Ministry of Labour and 


* In addition, in 1946 and 1947, 93 trainees under the trade scholarship programme. 
* Operating programme not yet inaugurated. 
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up to 500. The agreement between France and the United Kingdom 
does not set any maximum but merely states that the exchange of 
trainees for certain occupations, such as the hotel and catering 
trades, must be upon a head-for-head basis. The agreement for the 
exchange of agricultural and horticultural student employees be- 
tween the United Kingdom (for England and Wales) and European 
countries does not fix any limit or specify that there shall be an 
exact head-for-head exchange, but states that it is expected that the 
exchange will be approximately even. The United States does not 
set a limit on the number of student employees which may enter 
the country from the other American Republics, nor is there any 
statement made to the effect that an exact exchange is required. 
Public Law 402 does, however, call for interchanges “ with other 
countries ” on a “ reciprocal basis ”. 


Training Opportunities 


The agreements state that trainees covered by their provisions 
may seek employment without reference to the general employment 
situation, unless the agreements apply to specific occupations, such 
as the hotel industry or agriculture and horticulture. The agree- 
ments which Belgium and the Netherlands each have with the 
United Kingdom define this point further by stating that there 
shall be no restrictions upon the occupations held by student 
employees or trainees other than those applying to all aliens. These 
two agreements contain an exception to the effect that only a certain 
number of trainees may enter the hotel and restaurant trade and the 
hairdressing trade. The agreement between France and the United 
Kingdom states that there are no restrictions as to the occupations 
the trainees may enter so long as the exchange is on a head-for-head 
basis ; but if the exchange is not an equal one, the trainee may only 
take a job where he will be supernumerary to the employees normally 
required. 

The agreement between Sweden and Switzerland contains a 
provision to the effect that trainees may not take up employment 
in establishments where there are labour disputes. If a dispute 
arises during the time that a trainee is employed, the Government 
will assist him to find other appropriate employment. 

The occupations which student employees enter cover a very 
wide range. Although statistics are not available for all the countries 
reporting, it appears that agriculture, the hotel industry, engineering, 
work in offices and commercial establishments, and jobs as mechanics 
are among the occupations which trainees most frequently enter 
under exchange agreements. A representative list indicates that 
trainees are serving as agricultural workers and gardeners, bakers, 
brewers, millers, cheesemakers and chocolatemakers, shoemakers, 
dyers and tanners, fur workers, tailors and other textile workers, 
carpenters, housepainters, glassmakers, mechanics, tin workers, 
locksmiths, electricians, watchmakers and jewellers, engineers, 
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designers, architects, office employees, commercial employees, bank 
employees, adjusters, bookbinders, photographers, pharmacists, 
doctors, teachers, economists, Government trainees and jurists. 


Length of Training Period 


The great majority of agreements provide for one year’s training, 
with the possibility of extension for six months in exceptional cases. 
The Northern countries’ exchange of agricultural workers is, how- 
ever, based on a six-month exchange period, which must begin 
between 1 March and 1 May. Bulgaria reports an agreement with 
Czechoslovakia whereby a certain number of young Bulgarians 
receive training in the clothing industry for two years, and in the 
metal trades for three years ; in addition, a number of workers are 
sent to Hungary to receive training in the construction, metal, 
chemical and electrical industries. 


Wage Clauses 


The majority of agreements make some reference to the wage 
which shall be paid the student employee. In general, the wage 
provisions state that the trainee shall receive the same wage that is 
accorded to the workers doing similar work in the same area. Thus 
many agreements, such as that between Belgium and France, state 
that “employers who employ trainees must agree to accord those 
who render normal services the same conditions of work that are 
set in the collective agreements, if any, applying to the occupations 
concerned, or, if none exist, they must undertake to pay the rates 
that are customary for the occupation in the area ”. 

The Finnish Government reports that the agricultural trainees 
working in the country under the agreement between the Northern 
countries for the exchange of agricultural and horticultural trainees 
receive the average wage for the occupation with reference to the 
quality of the services rendered and the rates in the particular area. 
It states further that the cost of board and lodging may be deducted 
from the student employee’s wage. The student employee is granted 
one working day’s vacation per month. 

Agricultural trainees working in the United Kingdom under 
the agreement between that country (for England and Wales) 
and European countries concerning agricultural and horticultural 
workers are paid according to a wage scale set by the Agricultural 
Wages Board. For the first two months the trainee receives 35s. 
weekly (with 30s. deducted for board and lodging where provided). 
For the next three months he is paid at the appropriate rate set in 
the Inexperienced Workers Order, and after this, at the normal 
minimum rates. 

The agreement between France and the United Kingdom con- 
tains the special stipulation that the employers of the trainees must 
pay them the full remuneration appropriate to their occupations 
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in the case of head-for-head exchanges. Where the arrangement 
is not reciprocal, however, student employees receive a maintenance 
allowance. This allowance is always less than the normal wage 
for the occupation in the locality concerned. 


Social Insurance 


Finland reports that trainees working in the country under 
the Northern countries’ agricultural exchange programme are 
insured against accidents in accordance with the accident insurance 
law and are thus eligible for accident or sickness benefits. 

Trainees working in the United Kingdom under the agricultural 
programme between England and Wales and European countries are 
insured by their employers under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. The employer is liable for the payment of health, 
pension and unemployment insurance contributions, except in the 
case of students admitted to the country for only eight weeks or 
less. Student employees admitted for more than eight weeks 
must pay health and pensions insurance contributions throughout 
the period of their employment, but they are exempted as transitory 
workers from the payment of unemployment insurance contri- 
butions. 


Exchange Machinery 


The various agreements are fairly similar as regards the pro- 
cedure they outline for the actual selection and exchange of trainees. 
They may differ with respect to the extent to which procedural 
details are outlined. The agreement between Sweden and Switzer- 
land, concluded in March 1948, requires persons wishing to take part 
in the programme to submit an application to the competent autho- 
rity responsible for trainees. They must also submit all the neces- 
sary forms. The competent authority considers the applications 
received in relation to the quota allowed and to the various occupa- 
tions the applicants wish to train in. It next decides which appli- 
cations should be sent to the corresponding authority in the other 
country. The authorities are, respectively, the Swedish State 
Employment Board and the Swiss Federal Office of Industry, Arts 
and Crafts and Labour. 

The agreement concluded between Denmark and Switzerland 
in February 1948 is very similar to the Sweden-Switzerland agree- 
ment. The authority competent to supervise and direct the exchange 
of trainees for Denmark is the Emigration Office. The Govern- 
ment reports that the Emigration Office receives the applications 
from the competent authority in Switzerland and then checks 
them with the Aliens Section of the Danish State Police (the check 
is generally a purely formal one). 

The agreement between Denmark and Switzerland contains 
provisions under which applicants from the two countries may 
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receive assistance in finding employment in the event that their 
qualifications are satisfactory but they have been unable to secure 
an offer of employment in the other country. Danish applicants 
who meet the requirements for exchange trainees but who have 
been unable to find jobs in Switzerland may fill out special forms, 
which are submitted to the applicant’s occupational group or orga- 
nisation. If the organisation considers that the applicant merits 
assistance, the application is sent to the Commission for the Exchange 
of Trainees Abroad, a Swiss agency located in Baden. When the 
Commission has found a suitable job, the trainee’s application 
is sent to the Swiss Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts 
and Labour to be handled according to the regular procedure. 
In Switzerland applications are referred to the same Commission, 
which is responsible for trying to procure jobs for Swiss trainees 
abroad. The applications of those who wish for assistance in finding 
employment in Denmark are examined by the Commission and then 
forwarded to the Danish Emigration Office, which in turn refers 
them to the appropriate Danish occupational group or organisa- 
tion. When the organisation finds a suitable job, the Commission 
in Switzerland is notified. 

Some countries, such as Belgium and Italy, enumerate in the 
agreements they have made the documents which prospective 
trainees must submit, as follows: a document showing date of 
birth ; a certificate of good character and morals ; a medical certi- 
ficate stating that the applicant has no contagious diseases ; proof 
that the applicant has found a person or firm willing to employ 
him ; a declaration that the applicant will leave the country when 
his period of training is over. This agreement, as also that between 
Belgium and Switzerland, states that the Government authorities 
will try to assist an applicant to find an assurance of employment 
if his application is in good order in other respects. 

The United Kingdom requires, as in its exchange agreement 
with France, that the prospective trainee should hold a permit 
in writing from the British Minister of Labour and National 
Service, addressed to his prospective employer and granting him 
permission to take up employment. 

The procedure for the exchange of trainees in agriculture and 
horticulture between the United Kingdom (for England and Wales) 
and European countries, as outlined by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, is that the “sponsoring” or competent authorities in each 
country shall include among their duties the compilation of lists 
of approved farmers and growers suitable and willing to accept 
foreign student employees, and also lists of student employees 
in their own countries desirous of being placed abroad for em- 
ployment. 

The Danish Government has established a system whereby the 
various occupational groups or organisations—the Confederation 
of Trade Unions, the Employers’ Federation, the Craftsmen’s Asso- 
ciation and several other groups—work in close touch with the 
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Emigration Office in selecting Danish student employees and in 
helping to find jobs for foreign trainees.. 

In describing its procedure for choosing trainees and employers 
for the Northern countries’ agricultural exchange programme, the 
Finnish Government states as among its requirements in choosing 
farms for foreign trainees that it is desirable that the prospective 
hosts should take the proper attitude towards the workers, that 
is, give them an opportunity to become acquainted with the local 
organisations, and with the locality in general, and help them to 
understand the country they are visiting. 
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Holidays with Pay: 
Public Holidays and Weekly Rest Days: IT’ 


Weekly Rest Days with Pay 


Payment for the weekly rest day was apparently first instituted 
in China, in 1929, then in Mexico in 1936. After the end of the 
second world war, provision to this effect was made in other Latin 
American countries — Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Peru and Venezuela—as well as in India and Iran ; the Indian legis- 
lation came into force before 15 August 1947, and is applicable 
both in the Indian Union and in Pakistan. The movement in favour 
of payment for weekly rest days is thus less extensive than that for 
paid public holidays ; ; it is also much more localised, with Latin 
America clearly in the vanguard. 

The problems arising in this connection are largely the same as 
those concerning payment for public holidays. 


FoRM OF REGULATION 


The workers’ right to payment for the weekly rest day is 
recognised in the Brazilian Constitution (1946) and the Venezuelan 
Constitution (1947). In other countries, it has been instituted by 
legislation. In either case, collective agreements have taken over 
the legal provisions in question, adapting them to the particular 
requirements of each industry and sometimes establishing methods 
for their application more favourable to the workers ; this is the 
case, for example, in various Mexican and Venezuelan agreements, 
especially those for the petroleum industry. 

Regulations governing pay for the weekly rest day are contained 
in a special law in Brazil? and Peru *, and in the Labour Codes 
of Guatemala * and Iran 5; they have been inserted by subsequent 





For the first part of = article, see International Labour Review, Vol. LX, 
No. 1, July 1949, pp. 48-66 


* Act of 5 January 1949. “cr. L.S., 1949—Braz. 1. 

* Legislative Decree of 3 December 1946. Cf. L.S., 1948—Peru 2. 
* Labour Code of 8 February 1947. Cf. L.S., 1947—Guat. 1. 

* Labour Act of 7 June 1949. Cf. L.S., 1949—Iran 1. 
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legislation in ‘the general labour codes or laws of Chile*, Costa 
Rica *, Ecuador *, Mexico* and Venezuela.’ In Costa Rica the 
Labour Code contains only one general provision, laying down 
that owners of all works and undertakings who, in virtue of the 
exceptions allowed, may require workers to work on Sunday must 
grant them a complete day of rest every week ; in the case of persons 
employed in commercial establishments, and in all other cases 
where so agreed, the wage will be paid in respect of this day. The 
Mexican Labour Code institutes only the principle of payment 
for the weekly rest day, leaving it to the Federal States to establish 
the methods of application in order that this may be done with 
due regard to the special circumstances and needs of each part 
of the country ; such regulations have been made in the States of 
Coahuila, Durango, Guanajuato, Mexico, etc. 

In Colombia the regulations are to be found in the Act governing 
industrial relations.® 

The Chinese Consolidated Factories Act of 30 December 1932’ 
provides for payment for the weekly rest day in the same way as 
for public holidays. 

The Indian Weekly Holidays Act of 1942 provides that every 
person employed otherwise than in a confidential capacity or in a 
position of management in a shop, restaurant or theatre shall be 
entitled to one paid weekly holiday. The provincial Governments 
may grant an additional half-day’s holiday with pay each week. 
This Act becomes effective in a particular province, or area within 
@ province, only if the provincial Government so decides. By 1948 
measures for its application had been taken in Ajmer-Merwara, 
Bihar, Madras and Orissa in the Indian Union, and in Baluchistan 
and the North-West Frontier Province in Pakistan. In addition, 
the Minimum Wages Act passed by the Indian Union in March 1948, 
which deals with the fixing of minimum wage rates for certain 
occupations (woollen carpet making or shawl weaving, grain and oil 
mills, tobacco factories, plantations, road construction and building, 
stone breaking, lac factories, mica works, tanneries and leather 
factories, public motor transport, municipal services, agriculture, 
forestry, etc.), empowers the appropriate Government, central or 
provincial, to provide that all workers, or specified categories, shall 
be allowed one day of rest in every period of seven days, and to 
provide for payment of a wage in respect of such days of rest. The 
Government may also provide that work done on a day of rest shall 
be paid at a rate not less than the overtime rate. 





1 Act of 19 July 1948. Cf. L.S., 1948—Chile 2. 

* Act of 2 May 1947. Cf. L.S., 1947—C.R. 1. 

3 Decree of 11 January 1946. 

“ Decree of 18 February 1936. Cf. L.S., 1986—Mex. 1. 
5 Act of 21 October 1947. Cf. L.S., 1947—Ven. 2. 

® Act of 19 February 1945. Cf. Z.S., 1945—Col. 1. 

7 Cf. L.S., 1982—Chin. 2. 
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The particulars given above for Costa Rica and India are 
all the information that is available on these countries, which 
are therefore left out of account in the following analysis of the 


regulations. 


ScoPE 


As pointed out in the first part of this study’ it is customary 
for the remuneration of workers paid by the month to apply to 
every day of the month, working and rest days alike. When the 
regulations cover all workers, they should therefore be taken to mean 
that in the case of workers paid by the month no deduction may 
be made from their monthly remuneration in respect of the weekly 
rest day, and that those paid by the day are entitled to a wage for 
the rest day even though it is not worked. Hence some of the 
regulations specify that they apply only to workers paid. by the 
day, as a rule, wage earners, and sometimes they explicitly exclude 
staff paid by the fortnight or month. For example, the Ecuadorian 
Decree states that employees’ salaries shall be deemed to include 
pay in respect of the 42-hour weekly rest as well as of public holidays 
included in the calendar year ; the Brazilian and Guatemalan laws 
provide that when the wage is calculated by the fortnight or month 
it is implicitly taken to include payment for the weekly rest day. 
In Venezuela, the collective agreement for the petroleum industry 
notes that the clauses on payment for the weekly rest day do not 
mention monthly workers because their normal monthly remuneration 
includes payment for rest days and holidays and there is no reason 
for an additional payment in respect of such days. 

Some regulations specify in more detail the persons to whom 
they apply. Thus, subject to the reservation mentioned above, 
the Brazilian Act applies to all workers, including rural workers 
other than those under a crop-sharing contract and those employed 
by autonomous institutions, with the exception of domestic staff, 
public employees (State and municipal) and staffs of autonomous 
institutions with their own system of labour protection similar to 
that for public employees. In Chile, only workers having a fixed 
timetable are covered, provided that they work in an establishment 
employing more than five persons ; in Colombia, those who have 
given their services on all the working days of the week ; and in 
Guatemala, all workers, whether employed for a specified or for 
an indefinite period. The Iranian Labour Act applies to wage 
earners only. Elsewhere the provisions would seem to apply to all 
workers covered by the general legislation governing conditions of 
employment. 





a 


1 See Part I, loc. cit., p. 48. 
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PAY FOR THE WEEKLY REST Day 


Conditions Entitling to Pay 


Payment of the wage for the weekly rest day is subject to 
conditions, usually fairly strict, as to attendance at work during 
the week preceding the rest day, except in the event of a stoppage 
of work or an absence recognised by the regulations. The pay is 
thus in the nature of an attendance bonus and tends to counteract 
absenteeism. 

In Chile, the worker must have worked each full day on which 
the undertaking was in operation during the week; in Colombia, 
he must have attended on each working day of the week; and in 
Brazil and Ecuador, throughout the week. In Brazilian under- 
takings on short time, the worker must have attended on the days 
during which the undertaking was in operation. If a worker in 
Ecuador is absent without just cause for a complete half-day, he 
loses his right to pay in respect of the Saturday half-day; and 
if he is absent a whole day, he loses his right to the one and a half 
days’ pay in respect of the 42-hour weekly rest. 

In Guatemala, the right to payment for the weekly rest day is 
acquired at the end of each working week or after every six days 
of continuous work, but no payment is due if wages have been paid 
in the same week for two public holidays. 

The Mexican collective agreement for the petroleum industry 
provides that the worker shall receive Sunday pay when he is entitled 
to wages for the six weekdays. This pay is also due in respect of 
weekly rest days falling in the annual holiday or, in the case of 
women, in the prescribed period of maternity leave. 

In Peru, work during six consecutive days is required, which 
must comprise 48 hours of actual work (45 hours for women and 
children) ; any absence, other than on a public holiday and whatever 
the reason, justified or otherwise, entails forfeiture of the right to 
Sunday pay, which is strictly valid only in the case of effective atten- 
dance and output. Workers who have satisfied the conditions as to 
attendance during 40 weeks in the year and have thus received 
Sunday pay 40 times, are entitled to an additional attendance bonus 
in that the payment for their annual holiday includes the three 
Sundays falling within the holiday (15 days’ pay instead of 12). 
In cases where production requires consecutive operations or shift 
work, if the absence of one or more workers means that other workers 
have to remain idle, only those able to take on a task different from 
their own (to be allotted by the management) and thus to do effective 
work are entitled to Sunday pay ; the rest lose their right to such 
pay. It is an interesting feature of these regulations that workers 
who by their negligence repeatedly prejudice the work of others 
in this way may be dismissed, by decision of the labour authority, 
for gross misconduct, and deprived of their length-of-service bonus 
in order that the loss of wages sustained by other workers through 
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their action may be compensated. Furthermore, if the effort or 
output does not keep step with the attendance at work or if produe- 
tion or output declines in quantity or in quality for reasons attribut- 
able to the dismissal of workers, the undertaking may invite the 
labour authorities to make an enquiry into the deterioration observed ; 
in that case, the authorities may order the suspension of the rest 
day pay during a specified period. 

In Venezuela, payment is conditional on work having been 
done on all working days of the week. 

In certain circumstances the worker retains his right to payment 
for the weekly rest day even though he may not have fulfilled the 
conditions as to attendance. They include the following cases: 
an act of the employer, e.g., in Colombia and the Mexican States 
of Coahuila and Durango ; a stoppage of work for which the employer 
is responsible, in Brazil and Colombia ; absence due to duly certified 
sickness, in Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala and Venezuela, or to an 
accident, in Brazil, Chile and Venezuela (collective agreement for 
the petroleum industry), or to the death of a family member, in 
Ecuador ; absence on a regular holiday, in Guatemala, or on a public 
holiday, in Colombia and Peru ; absence authorised by the employer 
or by law, in Ecuador ; absence for the worker’s marriage, in Brazil 
(up to three days) ; authorised delay or absence, in Chile ; absence 
for a reason deemed valid by the management of the undertaking, 
in Brazil; absence for one day, in Venezuela, or for not more than 
two days, in Ecuador and Colombia (provided that it is based on 
a legitimate reason which can be proved); absence for reasons of 
force majeure, in Ecuador ; absence due to a lawful strike or other 
similar reasons causing the suspension but not the termination of 
the contract of employment, in Guatemala. In addition, the Gua- 
temalan regulations provide that any clause of the contract which 
tends to interrupt the continuity of the services rendered shall 
be null and void. 

In Ecuador, a full day’s absence may be compensated by two 
half-days’ work on different days. 


Determination of the Pay 


Some regulations merely state in general terms that the worker 
shall be entitled to pay, without differentiating between time wages 
and piece wages. This is the case in China, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Mexico and Peru. In Guatemala, the pay must be equal to the daily 
average of the wages for ordinary hours of work and overtime 
earned by the worker during the week immediately preceding the 
weekly rest day, and in Peru, to one sixth of the weekly wage or 
to the wage for an eight-hour day. The other countries specify 
only the normal or the full wage. 

In Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and Venezuela, the regulations differ- 
entiate between time wages and piece wages. For time workers, 
the pay in Brazil is the normal wage excluding overtime ; in Chile, 


‘ 
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it is the ordinary cash remuneration received by the worker for 
his services, to the exclusion of any other additional or special 
remuneration ; in Ecuador, the full wage for a day and a half 
(corresponding to the 42-hour weekly rest, which comprises Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday); in Venezuela, the daily wage. For 
piece workers in Brazil, the pay is equal to the remuneration for 
the week divided by the number of days actually worked; in 
Chile, it is the average wage earned during the relevant pay period, 
but may not be less than the basic minimum wage for time workers ; 
in Ecuador, it is twice that received for the half-day’s work on 
Saturday and in no case less than the minimum wage; and in 
Venezuela, it is the average wage for the corresponding week, 
The Brazilian Act makes special provision for home workers, who 
receive one sixth of the earnings corresponding to their production 
during the week. 

In Chile and in the Mexican States of Coahuila and Durango, 
when the undertaking works short time, the Sunday pay is pro- 
portionate to the hours worked ; in the two Mexican States, it is 
equal to one sixth of the weekly earnings. Workers covered by the 
collective agreement for the Mexican petroleum industry are paid 
in proportion to the number of hours for which they have received 
a wage, but days of absence due to force majeure not imputable to 
them (for example, a breakdown in transport) are treated as entitling 
them to wages, as also any time off granted in compensation for over- 
time ; in case of accident or sickness, the wage is calculated on the 
basis of the percentage of the wage received by the worker. 

Under the Peruvian legislation account can be taken of measures 
adopted by employers to promote good attendance, since workers 
entitled to attendance allowances, bonuses or premiums may choose 
between the system in force in their industry or place of work and 
the system providing for payment in respect of the weekly rest day. 
In cases where they prefer the existing system, the employer must 
inform the competent authorities of the particular system of incen- 
tive to attendance applied in his undertaking. 

If the weekly rest coincides with a paid public holiday, the 
regulations in Ecuador and Guatemala provide that only one day’s 
wage shall be paid ; if work is done, however, the Ecuadorian Decree 
requires the payment of two days’ wages. In Mexico, an award 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, dated 10 January 1938, decided 
that there was no legal obligation to give double pay when a public 
holiday coincided with the weekly rest day ; however, the collective 
agreement for the petroleum industry, although it provides for the 
payment of the normal wage where the two coincide, also specifies 
that a double wage shall be paid in cases of coincidence with 4 
compulsory rest day. 


Pay for Work Done on a Weekly Rest Day 


General regulations governing payment for work done on the 
weekly rest day for legally valid reasons are generally added to 
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those providing for the payment of the wage when no service has 
been given. In China, a worker who does not wish to take a day 
of rest receives @ wage increase—generally of 100 per cent. In 
Chile, hours worked on Sundays are treated as overtime and paid 
as such at time-and-a-half rates when the statutory working week 
or the working week fixed by collective agreement, whichever is 
the less, is exceeded. When an Iranian worker is required, for 
technical or other reasons, to work on the weekly rest day, he is 
entitled to a 35 per cent. wage increase if a compensatory day’s 
rest is taken on another day of the week, and otherwise to a 135 
per cent. increase. In Mexico, the pay must be doubled ; the col- 
lective agreement for the petroleum industry stipulates that in 
addition to the wage—whether simple or double as stated above— 
the worker shall receive a remuneration based on the number of 
hours worked (but not less than two hours) and computed at over- 
time rates. 

In Colombia, no work is permitted on the weekly rest day unless 
a@ wage or a compensatory paid rest is granted. 


Date of Payment 


The Chilean Act provides that payment of the wage for the 
seventh day of the week shall be made on normal paydays. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


The measures for the enforcement of the regulations governing 
pay in respect of the weekly rest day and the penalties provided in 
case of infringement present no special characteristics, and are 
generally the same as those contained in legislation on conditions of 
employment. 


The recent growth of the system of pay in respect of public 
holidays and the weekly rest day constitutes a new feature in social 
policy. The end in view is of interest both to the workers (other 
than those paid by the month) and to the community. For the 
workers, the reform means a substantial addition to their income : 
80 far as public holidays are concerned, the amount varies widely 
according to country, but for the weekly rest day it is in all cases 
equal to one sixth of the weekly earnings. The system, which is of 
undoubted psychological value, considerably increases the workers’ 
sense of security and enables them to make a better use of their 
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spare time. To the community, it brings the benefits of increased 
and more regular production as a result.of the improvement in the 
social environment and the lessening of the sudden irregularities 
due to absenteeism. Clearly, the reform entails a new social burden 
on production ; but this can be partly offset by the aforesaid benefits 
and must necessarily encourage the search for further improvements 
in management and technique. Thus, like any other social reform, 
it creates some disturbance in the economy until such time as it 
has been assimilated and the balance has been restored. 
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The Development of Cottage 
and Small-Scale Industries in Bombay 


The importance of cottage and small-scale industries to the economies 
of predominantly agricultural countries in affording employment to 
large sections of the population and in preserving traditional skill and 
art has long been recognised. The I.L.0. has naturally been interested 
in their development, and recently two regional conferences of the 
Organisation, the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference and the 
Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East, adopted resolutions 
laying special emphasis on their role in the economic and social recon- 
struction of the regions concerned, and requesting the I.L.O. to collect 
information on the subject.1 The following article describes the efforts 
being made in one of the Indian provinces to make employment in 
cottage and small-scale industry economically remunerative. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Government of India has assigned a special role to cottage 
and small-scale industries in its industrial policy, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Industries Conference held in New Delhi 
in December 1947 2, it has set up the All-India Cottage Industries 
Board, which held its first session on 13 and 14 December 1948. 
The Board is presided over by the Minister for Industries and is 
composed of representatives of the central and provincial Govern- 
ments, major States and unions, and organisations representing the 
interests of small-scale and cottage industries. It has the task of 
advising and assisting the Government in the organisation and 
development of cottage and small-scale industries, examining how 
these industries can be co-ordinated with large-scale industries, 
examining schemes of the provinces and States for promoting these 
industries and assisting them, and of advising on the marketing of 
their products in India and abroad.® 

At the first meeting of the Board several resolutions were passed 
dealing, inter alia, with the co-ordination of small-scale and cottage 





+ Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 3, 
15 November 1947, pp. 192-198, and No. 4, 1 mber 1947, p. 238. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp. 64-69. 
* The Statesman (Delhi), 11 August 1948. 
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industry with large-scale industry, co-operative development, and 
training, credit and marketing facilities. It was resolved that 
provincial and State Governments should be primarily responsible 
for the development and expansion of these industries, and that the 
Central Government, acting on the advice of the Board, should 
give assistance by way of co-ordination and technical advice. The 
Board recommended that all provinces and States should undertake 
a thorough survey of cottage industries on uniform lines approved 
by the Board. It also recommended that all provinces should estab- 
lish cottage industries boards to co-ordinate work in each of them.! 


ACTION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 


The Province of Bombay affords an interesting example of the 
efforts being made in Indian provinces in this field. Prior to 1946, 
in Bombay, as in other provinces of India, Government work of 
assisting cottage and small-scale industries was entrusted to the 
Industries Department (which was also responsible for the work 
relating to large industries). The organisation of the workers and 
artisans engaged in these industries and the provision of finance 
and raw materials were, however, entrusted to the Co-operative 
Department. In 1946 it was decided to transfer all work regarding 
village and small industries to the Co-operative Department in 
order to ensure their development as an organic whole. A joint 
Registrar of Industrial Co-operative and Village Industries was 
accordingly appointed in that Department.? 

At the same time a Village Industries Committee was set up, 

consisting of non-officials who had worked for the development of 
cottage industries and had contact with the villages. The purpose 
was to secure the support and influence of the social workers in this 
field and to ensure co-ordination between their work and the official 
work. 
A third important step was the organisation of the Bombay 
Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, composed of persons 
interested in artisans’ and workers’ productive or “ industrial ” 
co-operatives. The main function of the Association was to act as 
an agency for promoting the organisation of cottage and small-scale 
industries on a co-operative basis and later to become the central 
affiliating body of the societies so organised. 

In April 1947, following one of the recommendations of the 
Manu Subedar Committee *, a Co-ordination Committee was 





1 Idem, 17 December 1948. 

* Recommendations along these lines were made for the whole country by the 
Co-operative Planning Committee appointed by the Government of India. See 
Co-OPERATIVE PLANNING COMMITTEE : Report (Delhi, 1946), PP. 86-87 ; cf. Pre- 
paratory Asian Regional Conference, New Delhi, 1947, Report II : Labour Policy 
an General, sewage Fa Enforcement of Labour Measures (International Labour 
Office, New Delhi, 1947), pp. 87-88. 

- _ Report of the Committee for the Promotion of Village Industries (Bombay, 
1947). 
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appointed, consisting of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the 
Joint Registrar Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries, the 
Director of Industries, and the chairmen of the Village Industries 
Committee and the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association. 
Its function is to co-ordinate and formulate schemes relating to the 
promotion of cottage industries in Bombay. 

At present the Industrial Co-operative and Village Industries 
section of the Co-operative Department is mainly engaged in survey 
and research to determine which industries are best suited for 
immediate development and to improve techniques ?, in training 
workers in selected industries and in organising them into co-operative 
production units, providing finance wherever necessary. In this 
work it has the close collaboration of the Village Industries Com- 
mittee, the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association and the 
Co-ordination Committee. 

The co-operative organisation of the industries which it is intended 
to build up in the province is based on a number of workers’ pro- 
ductive societies for the different industries grouped into distinct 
industrial co-operative associations for the purpose of supply of 
raw materials and implements, sale of finished products and stand- 
ardisation and improvement of techniques. 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION 


The total number of industrial co-operatives in Bombay at the 
end of October 1948 was 481, of which over 270 have been organised 
since April 1946. In 15 out of the 20 districts of the province, 
district industrial co-operative associations have been organised. 
They are in turn members of the Provincial Industrial Co-operative 
Association. It is estimated that joint production at the primary 
society is not undertaken in more than a hundred societies. In the 
rest the members work independently in their own homes. The 
societies supply them with raw materials and accessories and im- 
proved implements. 


Primary Societies 


Of the total number of primary societies, handloom weavers’ 
societies are the largest, numbering 225 and grouping some 60 per 
cent. of all the handlooms in the province. But new types of societies 
have been growing rapidly of late. There are now 80 tanning and 
leather working societies, 17 carpentry and blacksmithing societies, 
14 women’s societies for embroidery, tailoring, etc., 8 metal workers’ 
societies, 13 oil making societies, and 11 societies for cane and bamboo 
work. Special mention should also be made of the 22 forest labourers’ 
societies. 





*The Department has a number of experts in different industries—textiles, 
leather, coir, glass, ceramics, dyeing, ete.—working with it. 
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In five districts of the province there is a considerable indigenous 
or semi-aboriginal population and, as a part of the effort to ameliorate 
their conditions, co-operative societies have been organised among 
them for undertaking contract work in the forests and for making 
charcoal. Since the members are backward, the societies are run 
with the assistance of social service bodies working among them 
for their welfare. It is reported that through these societies, the 
earnings of the indigenous people have increased and that they are 
gradually being freed from the control of contractors and money- 
lenders, whom the societies are replacing. The Government grants 
them licences and contracts at preferential rates. 


District Industrial Associations 


The main work of the 15 district associations so far has been the 
distribution of yarn to weavers’ primary societies. During the year 
ending 31 March 1948, yarn to the value of 22% million rupees was 
supplied by them. They are now beginning to undertake work for 
other types of societies also. 


Bombay Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association 


As mentioned earlier, the Association was formed in 1946. It 
began its activities by organising societies and simultaneously 


training organisers—honorary and paid—and secretaries of societies. 
It was instrumental in starting 60 societies. Eight training classes 
for secretaries of societies were held, and 65 secretaries were trained. 
The Association is now acting as a supply and marketing agency of 
the primary societies and associations. It has been decided to 
suspend its organisational activities for the time being and to con- 
centrate on the business side. During the year 1947-48, it supplied 
raw materials and marketed finished products worth approximately 


100,000 rupees each. 


MARKETING AND FINANCE 


The main channels of marketing at present available to the 
cottage industry producer—apart from the middleman financier— 
are the co-operative associations and the sales depots run by the 
Government, which are five in number. The depots generally buy 
the products outright, but also sell on commission. Specific orders 
are sometimes placed with workers. A few more depots are to be 
established. It has been decided to transfer the depots to the co- 
operative associations in due course wherever possible. 





1 For details see : Report on the Working of Forest Labour Societies in the Pro- 
vince of Bombay for the Year 1947-48 (published by the Chairman, Committee 
for Planning Development of Forest Labourers’ Societies, Bombay, 1948). Althougs 
minimum rates of wages were fixed for these workers prior to the starting of the 
societies, it is doubtful whether they got their wages in full (ibid., p. 7). 
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The owned funds of the societies and associations are insufficient 
for their efficient working, and subsidies and loans are accordingly 
granted by the Government from time to time. Under the rules 
for the grant of financial assistance to artisans, co-operative societies 
are preferred. The Joint Registrar is authorised to allocate up to 
5,000 rupees for the purchase of tools and another 5,000 rupees for 
working capital to each co-operative society as a loan. Half of the 
amount for the purchase of tools can be granted as a subsidy. 

The total working capital of the societies as at 31 March 1948 
was estimated at some 12% million rupees, with a turnover of some 
35 million rupees, of which latter sum yarn and handloom cloth 
alone accounted for 25 million. 

It is now being considered whether an independent industrial 
co-operative financing structure consisting of provincial and regional 
or district industrial co-operative banks should be built up to provide 
the funds required. A provincial co-operative conference in April 
1948 recommended the early establishment of a Bombay Provincial 
Industrial Co-operative Bank.} 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


It is recognised that an important part of any programme to 
assist handicraftsmen and workers engaged in cottage industry is to 


provide adequate training facilities for them so that they may 
learn better techniques and use better tools. The two methods of 
training adopted in Bombay are through regular schools, institutes 
and farms and through demonstrations. 

In 1947-48, 21 schools were in existence and trained 413 persons. 
The more important types of schools and the number of workers 
trained during the year and those under training are shown below : 





No. of workers | No. of workers 
Type of school No. of schools eonfnnd under training 











Cotton weaving schools 10 174 62 
Wool weaving schools 35 26 
Coir manufacture school 47 15 
Oil-seed crushing training centre. . 48 6 
Leather working schools 14 21 
Government silk farm 37 8 
Sisal fibre institute . 36 6 




















Source ; Information supplied by the Government of Bombay. 





? Recommendations along similar lines were made by the Co-operative Planning 
Committee for all provinces (op. cit., pp. 88-89). 
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The total number of demonstrations arranged during the year 
was 37, and 727 workers were trained through them. The more 
important types of demonstrations and the number of workers 
trained through them and those under training are indicated below : 





. No. of workers No. of workers 
Type of demonstration trained under training 





260 105 
88 47 
21 
48 
63 


Coir brush and rope making. . . . 23 
Dyeing and printing 71 

















Source : Information supplied by the Government of Bombay. 


In all, the 58 training schools and demonstrations trained 1,140 
workers during the year, and 447 were under training. Certain 
schools and demonstrations are intended mainly for hereditary 
artisans, while others are reserved for persons belonging to backward 
classes. Stipends are granted to most of the trainees. 

A technical staff conference was held in April 1947 to review the 
training programme’, and an expert committee appointed by it 
has made certain recommendations to the Bombay Government. 
All demonstrations are to be converted into peripatetic schools. 
The period of training is to be extended and made uniform, and 
syllabuses are to be prepared. The scales of pay for instructors and 
stipends to students are to be raised to attract suitable teaching 
staff as well as a sufficient number of trainees. It is proposed to 
organise another 50 peripatetic schools for the different industries 
Facilities to trainees for obtaining better tools for their own use are 
to be provided through stores attached to some of the training 
centres. 


- Work CENTRES 


It is also proposed to set up post-training work centres, to be 
run by the Government, for giving further practical training and 
for enabling trainees to settle in their industries. In addition, 12 
work centres are to be opened in selected areas to afford employment 
to villagers in making agricultural implements and in industries 
using fibre, wool and tobacco. 





1 For the resolutions adopted, see Bom Co-operative Quarterly, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 2, October 1947, pp. 136-150. 7 ¥ 
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RESEARCH 


The technical staff attached to the Co-operative Department is 
constantly engaged in research for devising new or improved tech- 
niques. The Government maintains a Village Industries Experi- 
mental Workshop, where pilot plants and new tools are designed 
and tried. The workshop is run under the supervision and guidance 
of a subcommittee of officials and non-officials, which also makes 
recommendations regarding new schemes. 

Among the more important items of research and schemes under 
consideration by the Government, special mention should be made 
of experiments on automatic and hand-spinning machines, automatic 
and hand presses and other appliances for making such things as 
locks, buttons, umbrella ribs, wire-nets, etc., on a cottage and small- 
scale basis, and experiments for improving small-scale oil-seed 
crushing machinery. A pilot plant for charcoal making is under 
erection. Research is also being conducted with local clays for 
improving kilns for the ceramic industry. Brochures on some 
cottage industries have been published by the Government, and 
others are in preparation. 

Recently the Government sanctioned the organisation of a 
Village Industries Research Laboratory to conduct research for 
improving the efficiency and output of existing village industries, 
to adapt researches made elsewhere to local conditions and to see 
how fresh occupations can be supplied to the rural population. 

It is the policy of the Government to make the fullest use of 
co-operative organisation for spreading the results of research. 
These results are first to be applied in the work centres, which are 
subsequently to be converted into co-operatives run by the workers 
themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


It is as yet too early to measure the results of this new drive for 
cottage and small-scale industry in the province of Bombay, but 
the practical working of the new administrative organisation, under 
which the Co-operative Department is mainly responsible for these 
industries, is being watched closely in other provinces of India, and 
the experience gained in Bombay will no doubt also be of great 
value even outside India. It would be safe to conclude at this stage 
that plans for the development of these industries, or even for 
preventing their decline and the consequent unemployment and 
underemployment, should be comprehensive and should include 
research for improving efficiency and output, the technical training 
of workers through schools, demonstrations and work centres, and 
their co-operative organisation to ensure economies in production 
and marketing. 





The United Kingdom Merchant Navy 
Established Service Scheme 


The 28th (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Seattle in 1946 had as one of the items on its agenda the 
question of continuous employment for seafarers. It decided that, 
although systems promoting regularity and continuity of employment 
for seafarers were organised during the war and operated with notable 
success, the time was not yet ripe to introduce international regulations 
on this subject until more experience had been gained of the post- 
war schemes about to be introduced or only in their early stages of 
application. But it instructed the Office to follow developments in this 
field with a view to the adoption of a Convention on the subject at 
some future date. It may therefore be of interest to give some account 
of the results achieved by the Merchant Navy Established Service 
Scheme in the United Kingdom ', which developed out of the wartime 
system. 


Prior to the outbreak of the war there was probably no pro- 
fession which was more notorious for its uncertainty in regard to 
stable employment than seafaring, and the underlying intention 
of the Established Service Scheme in the United Kingdom and of 
similar schemes for continuous employment in other countries was 
to provide that degree of security which formerly had been lacking 
in seafaring employment. 

The aims of the Established Service Scheme are to give security 
of income to a degree never before attained, and attractive condi- 
tions of employment to those who genuinely want to make sea- 
faring a career and give loyal and efficient service. 

The basis of the scheme is that the shipowners undertake to 
offer to at least 70 per cent. of seafarers normally engaged in the 
United Kingdom who have had eighteen months’ sea service 4 
contract for two years, renewable by mutual consent for a further 
period of two years. The shipowners further undertake to give 
those who accept the contract continuity of employment as far as 
possible, but if no employment is available, to pay benefit which is 
additional to ordinary unemployment benefit. There are two kinds 





2 An outline of the scheme was given in International Labour Review, Vol. LV, 
Nos. 8-4, March-April 1947, p. 309. 
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of contract: under the “company service contract ” the seafarer 
undertakes to serve with an individual company only, whereas 
under the “ general service contract ” he may be required to serve 
in any ship to which he is assigned. 

When the wartime Essential Work Orders were ended and the 
Established Service Scheme was brought into operation, it was 
prophesied by some people that there would be a rush of men to 
leave the service; others, in favour of the scheme, felt that the 
seamen’s old terror of casual employment would come to an end 
and that the new scheme would be greeted with general satisfaction. 
Neither of these prophesies, however, proved to be wholly correct. 
While it was true that a number of men took the first opportunity 
of returning to shore, many of these were older seamen who would 
have ceased their seafaring career if it had not been for the war, 
and others were men who had gone to sea during the war as their 
selected form of national service. The year 1947 showed a satis- 
factory increase in the number of men and boys who took to the sea 
as their profession, but the number of officers and ratings who took 
advantage of the Established Service Scheme in the beginning was 
far below the target. 

There were several reasons for the hesitancy to join the scheme 
in the beginning. One was the great number of opportunities for 
employment in the maritime industry during the immediate post- 
war years, which caused many people to take the short view that 
there was no need for this scheme when trade was brisk. Another 
reason was that it was felt that the scheme imposed too many 
restrictions and obligations. Many seafarers were of the opinion 
that if they joined the scheme they would lose their free choice 
of ships and of trades ; and there was a genuine fear in the minds 
of some seafarers that it was a contract to sell their liberty, even 
if it assured them continuous employment for two years. The 
scheme was a new idea and therefore regarded with some suspicion, 
although it can be said that most of the fears of regimentation proved 
unfounded, as the agreement provided for as large a choice of ships 
as possible, and members always had the right to consult their 
unions on any matter arising from the application of the scheme. 
The uncertainty of how the scheme would work out in practice 
might therefore also be taken as one of the reasons why such a 
large percentage of the seafarers hesitated to join it in the beginning. 
This, however, was not necessarily a disadvantage, as the arrange- 
ments were very carefully made, and those who accepted it at the 
outset could be considered good men who were genuinely interested 
in seafaring as a career. 

After about two years since its introduction in April 1947, a 
sufficient amount of information has been gathered to judge the 
success of the scheme. 

It was criticised on many points, but most of the complaints came 
from those seafarers still outside it who felt they did not get the 
same opportunities for employment as those in the scheme. Other 
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complaints were that too much preference was given to company 
contracts ; leave was granted on a different basis to different groups; 
the waiting period for young seafarers ‘to join the scheme was too 
long ; and the establishment benefits were not sufficient.? It was 
even suggested at one time in some quarters that the whole scheme 
should be terminated. The complaints were in general of a minor 
character, and through joint consultation between the shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ representatives many difficulties were ironed out. 

The leaders of the seafarers, both officers and ratings, have stood 
loyally by the scheme, and as far as can be judged it has worked 
satisfactorily. This is borne out by the annual report of the Officers’ 
(Merchant Navy) Federation for the year ending 30 June 1948, 
which noted that the confidence which the Council of the Federation 
had expressed in the provisions of the scheme had been borne out. 
“Teething troubles ” so far encountered had been relatively few, 
and no more than might normally be expected after the inauguration 
of such a strikingly new scheme. 

Under the scheme it was contemplated that contracts would be 
offered to at least 70 per cent. of the seafarers normally engaged 
in the United Kingdom who had had eighteen months’ sea service. 
While, as has been seen, there was some hesitancy in the beginning 
to join, the number of contracts has steadily increased, and on 
31 December 1948 about 53,000 seafarers were registered in the 
Established Service Scheme. Of the officers, there were 19,000 
with company service contracts and 2,000 on general service ; the 
figures for ratings were 11,000 and 21,000, respectively. 

It is difficult to estimate correctly what proportions these figures 
bear to the total number of seafarers who might be established. 
There are a number of seafarers to whom the scheme does not apply, 
such as non-domiciled seafarers and some special categories of officers 
and ratings, and also a large number of boys not yet eligible for 
contracts. But it is thought that the number of established officers 
is now very close to the maximum contemplated, and the number 
of established ratings about two thirds of the figure proposed. The 
number is still increasing. It may thus be said that the National 
Maritime Board showed wise foresight when it introduced the 
Established Service Scheme. It is a genuine effort by both sides of the 
industry, and at no little cost to the shipowners, to provide stable 
employment for seafarers and to lessen the hardship when ships are 
temporarily idle. 





1 Two of these —— have recently been met. The National Maritime 


Board announced on 18 February 1949 that in future unestablished seafarers 
would receive the same leave as established sea‘arers, and that establishment 
benefits during unemployment had been increased from £1 to 30s., from £1 15s. 
to £2, and from £2 10s. to £2 15s., acco to the rates of pay of various 
grades (Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph, 19 February 1949). 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 


ployment. 


Ohanges in the Tables 


Table I. 


A series has been introduced for the Union of South Africa, showing 
unemployed registered with the employment offices on the last day of the 
month. All unemployed workers in all branches of economic activity, 
mainly of an urban nature, may register. 


A series has also been introduced for the Union of Burma; it shows 
applicants for work registered with the Rangoon employment office on the 
first day of the month. Wage earners and salaried employees in rice milling, 
saw milling, road and house building, haulage and transport, office and 
domestic work are covered by the figures, with no restriction as to age. 


Germany (Bizonal area). A second series has been introduced expressing 
registered unemployed as a percentage of the total of employed and unem- 
ployed wage and salary earners. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 
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Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: (a) Hourly rates or earnings; (6) Daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: (a) Hours actually worked per 
worker ; (b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Changes in the Tables 


Wages : Table (b). 
The series for Argentina (Buenos Aires) has been discontinued for lack 
of current information. 


Hours of Work : Table (a). 
The series for Japan has been discontinued for lack of information. 


Hours of Work : Table (b). 

A series has been introduced for Egypt, based on the hours worked per 
worker in manufacturing industry during the first working week in January 
and July each year. 

A series has also been introduced for Austria, showing the averages of 
quarterly figures (March, June, September, December). In December 1947 
it covered 1,618 manufacturing undertakings employing 269,386 workers. 


The series for France has been replaced by one excluding building. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations, 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. . 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 














Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Nigeria * At Canada 
Vv Vv Il* I 


Applicants for |Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
work registered | (registered) (estimated) Me (insured) 
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1937 4510 337 000 
1938 ; 5 279 407 000 
1939 | 6 167 386 000 
1940 : | §395 || 281 700 
1941 : 3 543 370 000 
1942 : | 4256 238 000 
1943 5 502 99 000 
1944 3731 || 82000 
1945 5 383 172 000 * 

1946 | 5390 143 000 
1947 10 266 98 000 
1948 | 12173 103 000 
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America (concl.) | = ASIA 


United States Puerto Rico 





Union of 
Burma * 


Il II Vv | Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for Applicants for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered 
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India 
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1937 7 700 000 
1938 10 390 000 
1939 9 480 000 
1940 8 120 0007 | 
1941 5560000 | 
1942 2 660 000 
1943 1 070 000 
1944 670 000 
1945 1 040 000 
1946 2 270 000 
1947 2 142 000 
1948 2 064 000 


1948: July 2 227 000 
Aug. 1 941 000 
Sept. 1 899 000 
Oct. 1 642 000 
1 831 000 
1 941 000 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. 
» ,.) Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. * Average for 1948 
Apr. 1948, * Rangoon. * Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 
Sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. * June-Dec. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





Asia (concl.) 


Europe 





Japan 


Austria 


Belgium 
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Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants for 
work registered 








Unemployed 
(insured) * 





1948; July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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Europe (cont.) 
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56 633 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. : 
V. Employment office statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 

III. Trade union fund returns. 

1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. ‘ Apr.; 
estimates based on a census. * Oct. 1947. ‘* June 1948.° ”’ Public relief fund statistics. 
* Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 
1® Average for 1947. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





Europe (cont.) 


Germany * Hungary Ireland 
Date izonal area *| French zone v I | - 
Un- Applicants 
employed for work 











Unemployed Unemployed 








(registered) * (registered) (insured) registered 


% na 
; 15 224 - | « | 82425 
17 796 — ios | ae 
16906 | 55 165 93 074 
11437 | 54677 84 054 
50 967 ; 74 656 
48 846 76 887 
41 194 66 884 
36 263 : 59 047 

. wee 33 964 58 999 
824 000 , | 35 067 59 726 
631 200 ; : | 33 266 | 55 623 
591 600 12244 |. 35 129° 61 203 


1948: July 650 500 ° 14 502 32 114° 45 429 
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Nov. 701100 |. | 13990 33 456 63 305 
Dec. 742 900 5. | 16 735 34 863 66 442 


Jan. 937 800 - 25 076 42 098 80 385 
Feb. 1 038 200 | a 30 722 43 399 84 475 
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Europe (cont.) 





Italy Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv Vv Vv v 








Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 
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1937 : 824 000 29 881 : 375 088 
1938 ; 303 400 30 296 . 347 509 
1939 x 235 600 28 251 ; 
1940 : | 197 886 29 099 
1941 : 117 814 19 181 
1942 ; 74 600 4 747 
1943 : 20 364 437 
1944 ‘ é 

1945 : ; 9172 
1946 1 654 872 ° 53 079 
1947 2 025 140 30 701 
1948 an 29 032 


1948: July ane 22 036 
Aug. ose 24 785 
Sept. eee 25 898 
Oct. 1 481 596 28 770 
Nov. 1637630 | 32 702 
Dec. 1 862 214 44 784 


: Jan. 1 927 918 53 895 
1 883 608 50 052 
Mar. 1 836 159 39 025 
April 1 753 643 36 909 
May 1 704 931 35 100* 
June we ose 
July — ais ows 
Persons cov. | | 
(thousands) : . 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 


* Labour registration statistics. | * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all egy: om gee persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 

Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1948, * Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
1941 ; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated 
mnes in Troms excluded. * Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures up to 
une 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment and housewives 
seeking employment for the first time. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 





v v IV I Vv 





Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed| Wholly 
(registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) | (insured) * | unemployed 





57 949 
52 590 


36 663 
14 784 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
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1948: July 104 115 17 544 
Aug. 110 215 15 510 
Sept. 115 173 16 483 
Oct. 124 508 18 094 
Nov. 129 544 23 936 
Dec. 139 425 51 915 
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Mar. 157 014 35 014 
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205 063 
380 332 
220 765 
165 088 
61 446 
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2780 
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1931 
4 058 
156 028 
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8 144 
7 357 
7 934 
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12 213 
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1937 1 324 027 
1938 1 487 363 
1939 1 259 559 
1940 752 966 
1941 237 827 ® 
1942 110 628 
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1944 75 613 
1945 158 046 
1946 390 106 
1947 342 295 
1948 325 818 * 
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1. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns, 


2 Wholly unemployed. *Dec. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
“Average for 1948. ’ Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Including casuals. 
7 Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registe 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
tered conditions. * July 1948. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Afric j United States 
Euro- Canada 
aol Total | BLS. | BG 
TIT (A/B) _| TIT (A) ITI (A/B) | _ Vv 


M.I.T.° I.T.C. M.1.T.C.|  M.I.T.C. A.M.LT.C. | M.LT.C. 
W.s. 3. 5. W.S. W.S. * 





























1937 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 103.7 . J e 94.1 95.5 7 
1939 105.5 . d 98.6 98.8 | 1 
1940 , ; 104.3 102.6 | 104.1 
1941 : : ; 417.7 108.7 113.1 
2:0 

& 

| 

' 











1942 d . a . 129.2 116.1 122. 
1943 J . , A 136.9 117.6 124. 
1944 - ° J . 135.0 116.5 123.4 
1945 . : - a 130.4 114.1 121.3 
1946 ’ . d - 135.1 119.3 128.6 
1947 . A ° - 143.1 125.3 136.4 
1948 J x ’ ° 146.9 128.2 140.9 


1948: July . . ° ° 146.7 133.1 143.8 
Aug. . < . ° 148.1 132.3 144.7 
Sept. R . . - 149.3 130.3 141.4 
. ° 149.3 129.9 141.2 
Nov. s : - 148.9 129.4 142.4 
Dec. / . ° 150.0 128.4 142.7 


Jan. A o 144.3 124.0 138.8 
Feb. 32. 3 J 143.3 123.5 137.5 
Mar. ' . J 142.9 124.5 137.8 
April sila wa 143.0 124.9 137.1 
May ian ia dik on 142.1 126.8 136.3 
June ‘ o 128.8 136.9 
July wos ose 


++ nee 1 936° ... /30 718 46 300 36 480 
































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EuROPE 
Argentina| Colombia 
. Czecho- 
(Buenos | (Central Peru Austria : 
Aires) Zone) slovakia 
III (A) III (B) III (B) 1i(B) | I 
5.7.C. M.1.T.°® A.M.1. .M.L.T.C. -M.1.T.C. M.1.C. A.M.L.T.C. | 


| Ww. Ww. Ww. 3. w.S. w.s. Ws. 























100.0 ° ° ° . 100.0 
102.7 100.0 ** : . . ° 
104.8 94.2 100.0 
102.5 84.6 108.0 
107.1 85.5 105.4 
111.5 95.2 95.6 
101.9 90.4 ° . 
123.9 86.2 ° ° 
128.8 77.8 ° ° 
139.9 74.4 100.0" ° 
ees ose 104.6 100.0 ** 
105.0 100.2 


1948: July ; ; : 106.2 102.3 
Aug. ; : ‘ 103.8 102.2 
Sept. ; ; 104.6 101.0 
Oct. : ; 103.8 103.8 
Nov. ; : 100.7 105.8 
Dec. : . . 101.9 104.3 


: Jan. . ‘ : 97.6 99.6 
Feb. : ‘ . 106.8 99.4 
Mar. ‘ i . 108.9 101.1 
April . ‘ oii ont 
May 
June 

| July 














: . . pci A — ae 
ersons cov. 14 212 585 34 880 266 


(thousands) . 3 164 





























| 
| 





I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. CC. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
M4 to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Including logging. 

Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. * Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. * May. ™ Mar. ** Oct. 











































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
|| Europe (cont.) 
Germany Luxem- 
aie | France Bizonal area’| Fr. zone™ Hungary Ireland bourg 
| IIT (A) ° I I III (A) = 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C.° A.M.L.?.C. M.1.T.C.® 
Ww.s W.s. W.s. w.s. “ 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 
1938 102.7 Ty 100.2 101.7 
1939 104.0 * ° 100.5 99.3 
1940 . 97.8 
1941 91.7 96.6 
1942 93.2 ° . 96.1 
1943 97.0° . 95.9 
1944 92.1 ° e 97.8 ° 
1945 93.8 . P " 100.5 . 
1946 99.0 100.0’ 100.0’ 83.4 106.7 88.2 * 
1947 104.8 105.2 . 98.5 ue 92.3 
1948 107.7 113.6 114.4 jai 101.5 
1948: July 108.1 113.7 101.9 
Aug. a * 114.8 103.6 
Sept. ‘ 113.9 116.7 105.1 
Oct. 108.3 ° 118.0 105.8 
r Nov. ° e 119.4 106.4 
Dec. . 116.8 121.2 105.8 
1949: Jan. 109.0 121.0 105.9 
Feb. ° " 121.1 106.2 
Mar. 114.9 121.3 j ees 
April ‘ 121.6 i ane 
May 121.7 H 
June eee | 
July en ove } 
Persons cov. n 
(thousands) 6 800 9 557 950 1 100 415 33 | 
\| . Europe (concl.) OCEANIA | 
7 — Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. Kivedou xe|| Australia Po ll | 
si i I III (A) Iv Iv Tl (A) | 
.°M.°L,T M.I.T.C. |A.°M.L.T.C.¢|  M.I.T.C. M.1.T.c. !* M.LT.c. | 
W.s W.S. W.S. Ww.s. * W.S. W:.S. 
1937 160.0 100.0 100 100.0 '* . 
1938 104.3 100.0 103 98.3 . 
1939 108.8 105.5 ° 101.9 100.0 ** 
1940 107.3 102.7 113 98.9 ° 
1941 118.2 100.0 ° 98.3 112.3 * 
1942 114.6 102.3 119 98.9 j 111.1 
1943 109.6 100.9 ° 96.4 110.7 
1944 ove 97.6 ° 93.8 110.5 
1945 7 85.5 '* 101 91.5 110.8 ‘ 
1946 117.9 97.7 ‘ 111 97.5 121.6 e | 
1947 133.0 104.7 100.0 oe 104.9 131.4 100.0° | 
1948 106.9 "| 111.2 100.0 ** 137.0 eee 
1948: July 108.1 112.8 ° 137.5 103.7 | 
Aug. 108.2 113.2 ° 137.6 103.8 | 
Sept. 108.3 115.0 100.6 138.1 104.2 
Oct 108.9 118.0 ° 138.4 104.2 
Nov 109.5 119.0 ° 139.2 on 
Dec 107.6 115.6 100.4 139.7 
1949: Jan 108.2 114.6 100.4 139.2 
Feb. 109.7 ‘ae 100.4 140.0 
Mar. 109.4 100.4 140.8 } 
April } es 100.8 141.0 } 
May ' | 101.0 141.6 
June oe ion 
July } one | ° eee 
Persons cov. 20 = 
(thousands) 1 273 535 2 941 26 989 16 690 1 730 421 


























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 


II. Compulsory un- 






pect POST 





of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
7 Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. * Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ™ Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ™ Annual figures: June. ** July. * Finnmark and evac 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. ** Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
yg ey oe The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2. ** Average for 1941. 

une 1937. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ?# 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 


\Union of South Afri United ‘ : Colombia 
es Total Canada States Argentina Chile (Bogota) 
i| III (A/B) * III (A) | III (A/B)}| III (B)* III (B) III (B) 
\| W.s. 8. w. w. w. 4 























100.0 100.0 a 100.0 100.0 100.0 
103.9 é 85.1 104.3 105.5 
104.3 . 94.5 108.5 108.1 
106.7 “ 101.7 ° 117.0 
117.0 ‘ 124.9 127.6 
124.5 le 5 133.7 
129.1 ° ! . 127.0 
137.5 a ° 125.6 
126.9 
132.0 
141.6 
134.0 


1948: July 3 i J sa 131.4 
Aug. 127.4 


Sept. d i J . sual 128.2 
Oct. x . . . it 133.4 
Nov. . . des 134.7 
Dec. J A ied 137.5 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





























America (concl.) EuROPE 


Dominican . India Czecho- 
Republic Mexico | Uruguay (British) Japan dewaiie Denmark 


111 (A) | 111(B) | 111(B) || TNN(A) | TIT(A/B) || WT(A) | Tr(a) 
Ws. w. ° w. | WwW. w.s. w. 


| | 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
1938 A 101.2 . 103.7 110.1 . | 100.2 
1939 d 111.6 ° 104.5 121.1 109.4 
1940 J 115.5 110.1 124.8 | 101.6 
1941 . 119.3 Nd 128.7 128.0 |; 104.2 
1942 e 126.6 ° 136.2 141.8 |} 111.0 
1943 le 129.4 J 145.4 160.7 ‘ 115.9 
1944 . 133.9 . 150.5 181.1 . | 116.8 
' 























1945 d 133.8 ¢ 157.7 ° 108.7 

1946 ees 139.2 x 147.0 ° 85.5 121.5 
eee 93.8 128.0 

100.2 con 


| 
| 
‘| 


cee sees ~) 
aSse——5 8S 


1947 ide 136.9 
1948 ai oe 


99.3 
100.1 | 
100.5 | 

! 
| 
| 


1948: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April . iim . " ees 
May i bia . ° a a 
June ‘ wan ene ° a nd 

July one 


‘Persons cov. = 
(thousands) 32 56 1 676 5 760 * 1 205 





105.2 
105.1 
103.2 


104.6 


ee MANNS SO 


rr) 
Ar 


104.8 
104.9 





© 

oe 

— 
* 

















. . eee . H 
— t———- [167 


167 
! 




















I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 

_» For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘* May. ‘* Average for 1947. * 31 Dec. ° 1936 = 100. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont, ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Finland | France |Germany') Hungary Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) ITI (A) ° III (A/B) * I III (B) 
w.s. w.s. w.s. w.s. Ww. 











100.0 ; 100:0 100.0 
103.2 ¢ : 100.1 103.2 
105.4 . ; 101.4 109.3 
" ‘ 100.0 107.0 
90.3 ' 96.3 113.2 
96.0 * ‘ ‘ 92.6 108.8 
90.9" ‘ 93.3 98.3 
90.9 95.5 ‘ 
90.4 = 101.5 . 
98.0 ; 110.3 113.1 
106.3 117.7 134.1 
110.3 . 123.7 pen 


110.2 
P 124.1 


111.1 


112.4 





Persons cov. 638 **/ 
(thousands) 2 200° 3 728 279 ** 100 625 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Sweden Switzerland Kingdows i3|| Australia Z —. a 
III (A/R)* IIT (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
Ww. w.* W.s.** W.s. Ww. 












































100.0 \ 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
95.0 104.5 99.7 
101.7 105.7 105.8 
106.4 113.7 111.6 
110.4 129.5 116.3 
115.7 139.0 113.5 
144.0 116.7 
141.9 121.0 
137.5 124.9 
145.0 130.4 
152.7 ue 
157.9 
1948 : July lj . ‘ 158.7 
Aug. 4 . . 158.9 
Sept. 


July a ace int 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 352 * 6 700 ** 85 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 


















































earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. 


mining. ‘ Jan.-Aug. 


tablishments. 


* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 


quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 


Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. 
for 1937. 1% Excluding Northern Ireland. 


% Including building. 
18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 


figures : June. 
occupied in the establishment. 
statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. 


1° Jan. 1947. 


* Labour registration statistics. * Including 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
? Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 


* Dec. * Since 


1) Average for1941. ** Average 
% Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
1 Including employers and workers on own account. ‘'? Annual 


2® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 
2° Since June 1948, new series 


of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the 
old series is 108.2. "1 Average for 1948. * June 1937. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United Czecho- 
States? slovakia 
III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) III (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww. W. w. 








Argentina Japan’? Denmark 














1937 100.0 . 100.0 . 100.0 


1938 78.5 ° 110.4 ° 99.4 
1939 92.3 ° 120.3 * ° 107.7 
1940 100.4 ° ° ° 93.8 
1941 131.4 ° 133.0 ° 94.2 
1942 161.8 148.3 . 101.5 
1943 195.4 169.2 ° 106.5 
1944 190.9 . 198.8 ° 107.7 
1945 161.3 . ° 94.3 
1946 141.9 ° 115.0 
1947 155.2 ‘ ' 123.0 
1948 156.9 ° 132 * 


1948: July 154.5 sal ‘ ‘ 95 
Aug. 158.8 sin ° 143 
Sept. 180.4 ne : 145 
Oct. 159.9 - ° 145 
Nov. 157.5 a 144 
Dec. 156.1 one . 126 


1949 -:Jan. 149.3 was ‘ 132 
Feb. 147.5* a . ; 139 
Mar. 144.5* ae a aoe 140 
April 138.9 aul . ‘ 125 
May 136.4* » . . 136 
June eee on ~— ete 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ---/8 666 









































Europe (concl.) 
Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway | Sweden 


III (B) IIT (A) III (B) III (A)* III (A) * III (A) * 
w. W.s. w. w. w. w. 














1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 99.1° . 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 93.7 106.1 ° 101.1 100.8 104.1 
1940 78.3 ° 99.8 92.9 99.2 


1941 100.0 * 84.5 ° 93.6 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.7 97.2? ° 88.3 97.6 104.3 
1943 99.4 100.5 * ° 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 93.9 95.8 94.0 91.6 110.0 
1945 110.1 94.2 103.6 85.7 108.7 * 
1946 114.5 105.1 . 115.0 eee eee 
1947 123.1 117.4 ose 
1948 131.5 121.8 


1948: July 129.7 122.2 
Aug. ° ‘ 
Sept. ‘. 
Oct. 131.6 
Nov. e 
Dec. : 


Jan. 130.9 
Feb. ° 

Mar. . 

April 131.2 
May ° 

June 

July owe —_ ose ° ° 

Persons cov. 
(thousands) 74% 2200 ™ 100 144 536 



































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. §. Salaried employees. 


? Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. 1° Average for 1941. 4 Jan. 1947. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





(Base : 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 





French 
Country 2 Northern | Southern 
tonal Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan | Tunis Canada Unites 
Africa | "i sia | States 





Omdur- 


Town or no. Brazza-| Whole 
5 man* 


of localities i ville’ | country 56-34 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








‘Original base , Aug. Aug. 1935- 
(=100) Oct.1938) 1939 | 1939 7 1939 


Cost of living oe 











Composition 
of the index a, b, d* 





1937 ° ° ° 100 
1938 . 101 
1939 . 100" = =©$100 
1940 . ° 101 
1941 . . 105 
1942 ° ° 111 
1943 ° 119° | 117 
1944 123 122 
1945 126 124 
1946 129 129 
1947 138 132 
1948 


1948: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 














Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
































1948 : June ° | 
July 159 162 302 
Aug. > 159 157 314 
Sept. ‘ 158 | 161 292 
Oct. | 164 162 256 
Nov. ‘ 166 164 281 
Dec. ° 171 167 293 





196 | 195 


196 | 194 
194 ; 190 


1035 | 171 167 301 | 
193 191 
| 


171 169 278 
et ee 171 nt 
- | 171 j 176 192 | 193 ‘a 
193 | 192 for a per 
197 194 


se a 175 a) 
yi a 172 wa A 
| | 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; id = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Europ * Sud 2 Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index; including heating, lighting 
and soap. ‘Oct. *June-Aug. "Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ° As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ** Including heating and soap. ‘' Up 
June 1941, including heating and lighting. 



































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 

. British 
__ || Bolivia Brazil | na a Hon- British West Indies 
Town or no. Rio de| Sao | Geo - Jamaica St.) Trin 
of localities || La Paz Janeiro Paulo a Belize (Kingston)| Vincent | ia 


Original base|| Dec. 1928- Mar.- Sept. Aug. - 
(=100) 1936 | 1929 | 1939 | Dec.1938] 1939 1939 








Country 








1939 























Cost of living 





Composition | | | 
of the index oe oe 






































175 
182 
193 
210 





° 214 
— 201 = 246 214 
Aug. aie 202 ‘ ase 246 214 
Sept. hs 201 ‘ ‘nn 241 205 
Oct. ina 200 bow 247 205 236 
Nov. sail 201 eae 243 205 | 234 
Dec. 201 we 242 206 234 





| 


Feb. ane — | 
Mar. sia sini ame 
April a aA | ad | i 


200 , a 239 205 234 
211 7 234 205 234 

: — 230 204 234 
239 204 | 234 
sg Ch LG 





| 
Jan. sie a. a 236 884 
! 





May 
June 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
_ * Mar.-Dee, * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 100. * Average calculated 
lor a period of less than 1 year. 7 July. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
- (Base: 1937 = 100) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





. Colom- | Costa n o 
Chile : - Cuba ican Mexico | Panama | Paragua 
bia Rica Republic mala guay 


San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico , 
_ of localities José | - City, | mala | City” | Panama | Asunciéa| 


Original base|| Mar. Feb. . |July-Dec.| Nov. 
(= 100) 128 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1941 | 1937 1939 


Cost of living 


Country | Domin- | Guate- | | 
| 





Santiago} Bogota 





Oct. 1939- 
June 1940 1938 























Composition , 
of the index | 





1937 
1938 113 
1939 5 118 
1940 114 
1941 3 112 
1942 122 
1943 141 
1944 170 
1945 189 
1946 f 207 
1947 245 
1948 








1948: June 291 
July 293 
Aug. 291 
Sept. 289 
Oct. 290 
Nov. 292 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 

















1946 


1947 
1948 


1948 : June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 246 228 


Jan. om 243 230 
Feb. pus Sas ees 238 in 231 
Mar. wie ia on 235 -" 226 
April . -_ inn on 
May 
June 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b= Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Country - 
Peru name La Burma; Ceylon China 





Town or no. : Monte-|} Ran- Chung- : 
of localities Lima s video goon | Caaate king | Shanghai 
Nov. Jan.-June 


iginal base 
One 100) 1929 || 1931 | 1942 1937 
































Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 


24 978 
337 601 


1 565 385 3 078 307 
. 78 866 000* 





41 266000 | 57 447000 

128 302 000 | 159022000 | 
100 ** i00 ** 

228 107 

389 128 

1 335 1 903 

2 225 2 145 


142) 
1034 
4 936 














. 100 
1938 . 103 
1939 ° 139 
1940 480 
1941 2 067 
1942 4 O84 
1943 . 11 400 
1944 41 696 ° 
1945 ° 134 042 25 560 
1946 247 682 338 894 


1947 1 395 400 2950499 
1948 ; 85 586 000* 








1948: June 40 821 000 | 62657 000 | 

| July 125 819 000 | 168 739 000 
Aug. 194 100 *° 100 ** 
210 195 271 105 330 
205 194 : 419 130 335 
203 198 1417 2077 330 
202 199 2 080 2 079 317 





199 201 eee 142%) 312 
194 207 582 145 eee 1112 313 
191 208 527 143 ene 6 429 304 
190 oe 593 141 oe 302 

















141 | ove ose 294 




















rs 579 141 | a 298 











Composition of the indices : a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; @ = Rent ; e = Miscellancous. 


* Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. *Aug.-Dec. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period 
of less than one year. ‘*Mar. *Juneand Dec. "Nov. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 1.L.U. 
old series. *Sept.-Dec. 7°19 Aug. 1948=100. * First half of Jan. 1949 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.} 








Country india | EaSe | Indonesia israel | Japan | Tbe 


Town or no. Ahmed-| Bom- Saigon |Batavia| ma 1 3 28 Beirut | 


__ of localities — abad bay its 
Original base || Aug. 1928- | July 1933- 1935 July | July |Mar.1936-| Aug. |Aug.1946-|June-in 
(=100) July 1927 | June 1994 1938 | 1938 | Mar.1937 Mar. 1947) 1939 | 


Cost of living 





























Composition 
of the index | | 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 

















1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 





1948 : June 
July 459 352 
Aug. 464 365 
Sept. 457 352 
Oct. 448 330 
Nov. 1240 459 360 
1531 eee 462 386 


Dec. 
1949: Jan. 1618 ee 460 395 
Feb. 1 395 — 462 387 


Mar. 1318 2 461 391 
April ae 1141 ms 462 ay 
May ose 1101 eee on 
June iets 1142 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. * June-Aug. + Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. 7 July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 
foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
Asta (concl.) EvuroPe 


Thailand|| Austria * | Belgium * ine Denmark | Finland | France 








Country Philip- 
pines 





Town ‘or no. . : " 
of localities Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague 200 | Paris 


— 1941 1938 a 4 ren 1935 1935 1938 


Cost of living 


| Fa totes | a-c, € | a-¢, e 



































° 100 
100 * 104 
° 105 
116* 


1948 : June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 























100 
108 
129 
149 
174 
224 
275 
377 
. 645 


305 1 043 
384 1 662 


387 ° 1 560 
386 1 559 
393 1716 
. 399 . 1 842 
373 387 1904 
375 386 . 1 873 
376 387 ° 005 1 924 


376 384 ove 988 1 932 
376 375 wide ° 956 1 8465 
376 366 one ° 937 17659 
389 362 see 934 1738 
394 359 oon ° 920 1725 
444 364 ove ° 927 1716 






































‘omposition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
Jag eighted retail price index based on schilling prices in March 1938. * Retail price index. * March. 
Apr. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary |, Iceland 











“Ot localities Bizonal area| — Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 





Original base See iiien. 
(= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1208 


























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index | a-e a-e 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: June 


July 
Aug. 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 15 776 
1947 19 511 
1948 29 369 


1948: June 28 576 
July 145 128 28 224 637 359 
Aug. 137 130 29 596 618 359 
Sept. 133 134 29 503 567 365 . 6 162 
. 141 136 29 928 600 365 ° 6 041 
Nov. 146 138 30 723 611 364 6 081 
Dec. 149 140 31 448 608 364 6 149 


" 149 141 33 512 595 364 ° 6 221 
Feb. 151 142 33 905 570 366 6 164 
Mar. 150 143 35 273 585 360 e 6 194 
April 151 143 34 335 566 359 ; 6 302 
May 152 nae eee oe 359 187 6 297° 
June hina ties 357 . 6 610 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. * Jan-Mar. ‘Oct. *July-Dec. * Aug.-Dee. 
’ From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
— Netherlands Norway Poland | Portugal 


Town or no. Ams- : 
of localities 9 __terdam _ 6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon 
Original base 9 Dec. 1938- 1938- July 1938- 

(=100) 1914 | 3 june 1999 1939 1988 1937 | june 1999 



































Cost of living 


Composition ¥ 
of the index | on,¢ nied 








1937 100 . 100 
103 ° 103 
102 100° 105 
111? ° 


122 
143 
152 
° . 155 
173* . 157 
215 160 
272 164 
165 


. 


1948: June 164 
July 165 
Aug. : : 163 
Sept. 163 
Oct. ‘ 162 
Nov. : 162 








102 ° 103 
103 106 
121 119 
145 ° 137 
159 : 149 
161 ° 149 
166! , 147 
10 946* 146 
12 667 148 
213 15 864 156 
16 584 ove 


234 16 480 168 
159 16 990 205 581 168 
224 156 16 790 214 584 168 
231 154 17 190 216 588 171 
230 153 15 700 217 600 170 
241 153 15 780 220 604 170 
244 153 15 960 218 606 169 


os 245 153 16 540 219 610 168 
Feb. “ ‘ 248 154 16 730 213 610 168 
Mar. ons si 249 154 16 840 214 614 168 
April ‘is ie 155 one 214 610 169 
May aa i ane 156 a 217 sal 168 
June én eee om 156 ‘ai 214 pane 168 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


Mh Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept.and Dec. * New 
eries with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (conel.) 





OcEANIA 





United 


Kingdom Australia . Fiji Hawaii 


Country Switzer- 
cond Turkey 








Town or no. 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva 


of localities 
Osigine’ base 1938 | July 1914 || 1923" | aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 | 


(= 
| 


Cost of living 


Honolulu | 


























Composition 
of the index oe oe 





1938 


1937 | 
. ] 

1939 ‘ | 
} 





1948: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 

















147 
149 
151 
156 
157 
156 


148 


178 
177 109 147 
176 108 ° 143 


176 eee 108 140 
175 ese 114 139 


June 176 142 


179 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous 


2 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old retail price series. ‘* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Quarterly average. * Including 


heating. * Average of 8 months. 








Wages 


STAT-STICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





AMERICA 


Europe 





Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 


Czechoslovakia * 





Mi., man., 
constr., 
transp., etc. 


Mi., 
man. 


man., constr. 





M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


w. | Mw. 





Earnings 





Rates 


Earnings 


Earnings 


Rates 





Money wages 





Cents 


Cents 
62.4 
62.7 
63.3 





x 
oO 


se 
$s PPPS SPPPS. . 


' SSSSRRSRE 


a 
— 
i] 
bo 


al 
$ 


, SMP wwmcerons 
: $S2S3R8538° as 
orate obo 


. oo 
:_— 
bo bo 











220 





. 


271 
280 





315 





Index numbers oj real wages (Base: 1937 = 100 





1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 





101 
102 


105 


100 
102 
103 
103 
106 
110 
118 
121 
120 
131 
134 
133 


100 
102 
105 
109 
114 
121 
128 
134 
131 
128 
126 
128 


127 
126 
128 
132 


131 





100 : 
° (100) * 
° (104) 
° (102) 
(100) 
(101) 





| 





Persons cov. 
_ (thousands) 


770 * 











7 188 

















' Vienna. 


* Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. 


* Mar. 


* Average for 1947. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Denmark Finland 





Man., transp., etc. . Mi., man., consir., 
transp. 


.unsk, | w. ° M. | Ww. 
Earnings Earnings _ 
Money wages 


Ore 
88 
94 
96 

108 

119 

123 

130 

140 

155 

174 

186 

201 














193 
201 
204 
207 


1949: Mar. 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 100 100 100 100 
1938 105 105 107 105 
1939 109 110 109 109 
1940 121 121 123 121 
1941 128 132 135 130 
1942 135 137 140 136 
1943 144 150 148 147 
1944 151 159 160 156 
1945 162 168 176 167 
1946 181 186 198 184 
1947 192 195 211 195 
1948 210 210 229 210 


1948: Mar. 204 203 219 201 
June 208 211 228 211 
Sept. 211 212 232 213 
Dec. 216 213 235 








1949 : Mar. 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 





100 100 
105 





1949: Mar. 

















Persons covered 682 
(thousands) 














131 Dec. 1947. * June 1946. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








France | Germany" 





a 
Man. *, constr. | Man. *, constr.°, com., transp. * °, 
pom Man., constr. 


Paris Other towns | ; 





w. M. W. | M. W. 





M. 
chiefly skilled 





| Earnings * 











Frs. RM. 
10.06 
10.67 
10.90 
10.90 
12.11 
12.27 
12.49* 
22.68 
34.98* 
47.75° 
55.98 
1948 87.54 


0.80 r 


1948: Mar. 79.50 
June . 
Sept. 87.54 
Dec. ° 














1949 : Mar. eve abe eve 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 
111 
113 
113 
128 
147 
162° 
283 
489° 
662° 
782 


1 129° 


1 254 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1948 


: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 




















" Bizonal area. * Annual figures, Oct. of each year. * Annual figures, Sept. of each year. ‘* Average 
Jan. 1946=100. * Jan. 1947. ” Sept. 1948. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) : 
Ireland * Italy Netherlands |_Norway 











; | 
Mi.°, man. Mi., man. Mi., man., constr. | Mi., man, 
_ | 





w. | Mw. | M. Ww. M. W. M. 
Earnings | Rates * Rates Earnings 
Money wages 














1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


= 


eee a 
Dori bwin awio & 
mooozooocoo # 

. ~~ 

> SREP oeLleSPan 
Powe wibsOtit & 
Parr OS w 

i PYYNmooomn 
DRORABUNOSCRRoOwm & 


ma bn = to 50 bo naa + 


if SANS TPP ewe 
@ b> -1 8D DW D> BS 


NNN RR ee 


1949: Mar. . ° ° ° ° 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 100 . ° 
1938 104 . 100 
1939 108 100 * ° 

1940 114 106 
1941 116 109 
1942 118 109 
1943 130 117 
1944 141 123 
1945 143 125 
1946 157 131 ° 
1947 ove eee 150 4 130 
1948 coe ove ove 5 253 


1948: Mar. ‘ . ° 162 § 213 
June ° ° ° e 6 216 
Sept. ° . ‘ 168 5 310 
Dec. ° ° ° . 5 303 


1949 : Mar. ‘ . e ones 6 311 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 








1946 ° 
1947 ose eee eee 90 
1948 see ove eee 108* 


1948: Mar. ‘ . 106 
June ‘ . e . 108 


Sept. z ‘ : 108 
Dec. ‘ ‘ e ° 108 


1949 : Mar. . ° . ne 107 




















Persons cov. e r ‘ : i" 
(thousands) si wi 97 72 1 527 94 350 

















2 Annual figures : earnings, week in Oct.; rates, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including javenion 
* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. . Ass " 
figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. Sept. 
* Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 7 Sept. 1947. * June 1938. * Average for 1945. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Sweden Switzerland 











Mi.°, man., constr., com., Man., constr., com., transp. 
transp. 
M. sk., 


wm. | ow. | ww. |S! omit | 
Earnings Earnings 





w. | M. w.t } a ae w.* 











Money wages 
Frs. Frs. 





a 
oy 
‘al 
os 
se” 
r] 


— 
wm. 


‘ NRSUS2EERB 


Sezer 
—Oro-l: 
bio: . 
bo oe 
fe nana 
too 
Bo wamine + 
Aww 
oun 


44uNaee 
BESteers 


. 


‘ BeSSss 


je na bn to bo bo nana * 
enw Itt @ wo bo 
* 283238 


NoANOe 
r 


rr SOOO 
:_- 
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> Dwhomin 
eh 
: ee 
:_ > 
bo 
. RRR eee ee 
. =e ee Oooo 
, BNH Kee 
. =e 
! Uimiph oe: 
3&3 


























1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
































Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 
104 
107 
103 

97 

98 
100 
103 
108 
116 
132 


149: Mar. 























Persons cov. : 
\ thousands) |] *77* | 89° | 566° | 50° 4s¢ 15* | 114¢ | 131* | 161° | 128° 


* Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Annual figures, Oct. * June. ‘* Average 
1947, * Oct. 1947 


























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 

EvurRoPeE (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Agr., mi., : Agr.°, mi.°, man., Agr.°®, mi.°, man., 
aM sen Mi.°, a constr.°, com., transp.°, constr.°, com., aon 
transp., etc. . serv. serv. | 
M. W. um. | w. |mw.:| mw | w. imwe| mw. | Ww. | Mw. 
Rates*® Earnings * Rates Rates 








——— 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
11 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 














soni | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 

















° ° ° 100 100 100 
100 100 100 105 106 105 

° ° . 109 108 109 
° ° 113 112 112 
° . 120 119 120 
; ° 129 129 129 
158* 181° 136 140 137 
168* 193 * 136 150 1338 
169° 195 § 137 152 139 
1946 175 205 141 160 143 


1947 190 224 153 177 156 
1948 204 240 185 217 190 





1948: Mar. 199 233 178 204 182 
June . . . 183 215 188 
Sept. 203 189 221 193 
Dec. ° ° 194° 199° 


1949 : Mar. oon soe ous 197 237 201 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 





° ° ° 100 (00 
100 100 100 103 103 
° ° a 104 103 
103 102 
104 103 
104 103 
105 109 
106 116 
107 118 
1946 107 122 
1947 113 130 
1948 125 147 


1948: Mar. 125 143 
June ‘ ‘“ 2 125 147 


Sept. 125 
Dec. é ° 2 126° 


1949 : Mar. ini pn pone 126 




















Persons cov. ; 
(thousands) ‘ eee oo 6 000 


1 Including juveniles. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for 
women. ® Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly ra 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. ‘ Annual figures, 946 
* July. * New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate wage bill in oss 
for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. * Oct. 1947. * Average for 194. 





























men and 
tes, the 
Oct. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 


AFRICA AMERICA 








| United 


Egypt * Canada States Argentina Chile Colombia * 





Mi., man., 
constr., 
transp., 
etc. 
M. W. 
Daily 


J ged Man. constr., com., Man. Mi., man. 
” . transp., etc. 


M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly Weekly | Weekly Weekly Mthly. 
Money wages 


Piastres $ Pesos 
24.05 











| 
| 
Mi., man., | 
| 
| 




















a 








i 


104.6 
106.8 
106.0 


St So > 90 bo 
SeBnes 


CwwhwNmmwitrhwyn | 


30.71 
29.87 
34.16 . . 
1948 38.50 x 53.15 


, CRON K Kee ee 
> Suwbooautinee: 
2Ooocona-wWor 


1948; Mar. 37.02 J 52.07 
June 38.77 J 52.85 
Sept. . 40.68 J 54.19 
Dec. one 39.46 55.01 








| 1949: Mar. ; 41.97 a 53.37 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 








126 158 
132 163 


137 169 

















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1 





100 
94 
102 
107 
120 
103 134 
110 149 
113 157 
113 148 
111 134 
112 132 
109 133 


109 133 
109 131 
111 133 
109 137 





115 134 














| 
102° * 770° 1 936 * 7 188° 617 13 























_ ‘ Annual figures, averages of Jan. and July. a Bogota. * Absolute earnings estimated from the indices 
“ the basis of the money wages paid in 1937. May-Dec. * Mar.-Dec. * July. * Jan. 
‘Average for 1947. '° Average for 1946. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 

























































































































































































pesos. 
age for 1946. 


* May-Dec. 
* Average for 1947. 


* Jan.-June 1 


937 = 100. 


2 1936 =100 ; absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages for 1936 : 41.94 
* Average from Aug. 1946 to Mar. 1947 = 100. 









feasiel America (concl.) ASIA ee) | 
Mexico | Uruguay China Japan D: 
Date Men., Man. Shanghai Chungking . a 
Man. Man. 
M.W. | M.W. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W. —_ 
Mthly. | Mthly.? Daily Daily Daily = 
Money wages 19 
Pesos Ch.$ Ch.$ Yen Yen Yen 19: 
1937 3 0.597 0.787 2.48 0.78 1.96 | 18 
1938 45.80 0.590 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 } 19 
1939 45.59 0.719 1.728 2.57 0.89 2.03 | & 
1940 47.01 1.423 3.332 2.78 1.05 2.28 | & 
1941 47.73 2.731 1.783 3.03 1.17 2.54 | 19 
1942 49.15 : 15 3.29 1.32 2.82 p> 
1943 55.40 B 35 3.75 1.50 3.27 
1944 58.42 : 128 4.67 1.88 3.88 | 1% 
1945 65.00 : 478 5.50 2.37 4.50 | 1 
1946 79.48 * 7 050° 2 150 23.96 10.36 19.89 \. oo 
1947 94.74" 42 119 14 682 75.45 33.53 | 63.24) F| soug: 3 
1948 aa x a 206.70 92.30 173.90 "7 
1948: Mar. 300 733 100 068 139.54 61.91 116.84 s 
June 1 007 373 320 804 179.21 84.62 151.16 I 
Sept. a ts 249.42 - 111.04 209.78 1949 : 3 
Dec. as 327.82 133.99 272.88 i 
1949 : Mar. 383* 162* 322* 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) joe 
193: 
1937 100 , 100 100 * 100 100 100 194 
1938 116 109 * 99 180 101 108 105 194: 
1939 130 109 120 226 104 114 14 194: 
1940 135 112 238 439 112 134 117 194: 
1941 139 114 457 1 018 122 149 130 1942 
1942 149 117 : 2 082 133 168 144 1948 
1943 188 132 ; 4 223 151 191 167 1946 
1944 215" 139 : 16 808 189 240 198 1947 
1945 242 1565 : 53 025 222 302 230 «Of 1945 
1946 295 190 834 270 * 267 405 968 1 321 1016 
1947 319 226 4 984 453 1 678 346 3 047 4277 3 231 1948 : Mi 
1948 ae ik als ong 8 348 11 773 8 886 de 
e 
1948: Mar. 35 589 899 12524 151 5 636 7 897 5 970 De 
June 119 216 248 39 108 882 7 238 10 793 7 724 
Sept. ia jos 10 074 14 163 10 719 
Dec. 13 240 17 091 13 144 
1949: Mar. 
: ai, 1937 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 1938 
193 
1937 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 ror 
1938 102 107? 76 155 94 101 98 1941 
1939 112 101 70 118 91 nn 1949 
1940 116 100 66 80 78 93 81 1 1943 
1941 115 102 27 55 83 101 88 1944 
1942 107 102 , 50 86 110 94 1945 
1943 102 109 42 92 116 101 1946 
1944 93 112 43 101 128 106 1947 
1945 98 109 ’ 37 ae a ie 1948 
1946 96 121° 152 * 103 100 ¢ soos | 100° #... 
1947 92 125 131 130 109 109 109 :~ 
1948 nae oii és aie 156 155 155 - 
1948 : Mar. “ 153 96 124 124 124 Dec 
June eee 167 94 144 152 144 , 
Sept. ; ms im 164 164% 165 1949": Mar 
Dec. 198 182 196 
1949 :"Mar. Persons cc 
Persons cov. s . * 917° 
tcheusenaeh 82 ; ; 646 272 ' Bohem 
- 's averag 





0”, 1946 
"Sept. 193: 





* Aver 












144 
167 
016 
231 
886 
970 

24 
719 
144 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


201 




































































EvuroPE 
Bulgaria Po al Germany * Ireland * 
Agr., man, 
Date Mi., man. transp., com., — Min.°, man. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W.* M. W. 
Daily Daily * Weekly * Weekly 
Money wages 
-— Leva Ké. RM. oe «4 oe «¢ s. d. 
1937 44.9 17.09 ° 56 3 28 10 41 11 
1938 47.5 17.71 39.68 7 58 3 29 10 43 10 
1939 49.0 18.92 ° ° 59 4 31 6 44 10 
| 4940 52.7 ‘ ? 61 4 32 «7 46 «6 
| 4941 62.4 . 62 2 32. OS 47 0 : 
} 1942 72.6 ° 64 4 31 11 48 7 ° 
1943 93.5 ° ° 68 8 35 3 52 9 ° 
1944 162.7 ° 73 4 38 4 56 10 ° 
1945 278.0 ‘ ° 76 1 40 5 58 5 ° 
1946 308.1 92.50 * 35.65 81 7 44 10 62 7 . 
1947 351.5 101.51 2° 36.61 ” ‘ 
1948 on se 47.43 “ Z 
1948: Mar. ° 
June ° ° 
Sept. 47.43 . 
Dec. 59.70 ° 
1949 : Mar. 52.55 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 ° 100 100 100 
1938 106 104 100’ 104 103 105 ° 
1939 109 111 * ° 105 109 107 100 ™ 
1940 117 P 109 113 111 103 
1941 139 ° iii 112 112 105 
1942 162 ‘ 114 111 116 106 
1943 208 ° 122 122 126 117 
1944 362 ‘ ‘ 130 133 136 126 
1945 619 . ° 135 140 139 131 
1946 686 100 * 90F 145 156 148 139 
1947 783 110” 92 ost ‘ii ‘in 160 
1948 ooo oon 120° ‘ one 182 
1948: Mar. ° - ° r ; 178 
June eee os ° ° ° ° ° 
Sept. . = 120° . . 186 
Dec. 128 ° ° ° 
1949 ; Mar. ° one 132 ° ° . - 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 (100) ° 100 100 100 ° 
1938 102 (99) 100’ 104 104 105 » 
1939 103 (96) * ° 97 101 99 100» 
1940 99 ° ° 90 93 92 89 
1941 97 . ‘ 83 84 84 82 
1942 86 . ° 74 72 75 76 
1943 87 ° ° 74 74 76 72 
1944 101 ° ° 78 79 81 74 
1945 115 . ° 80 83 83 77 
1946 113 100° 88 94 89 83 
1947 116 116*° ose eee ove ove 90 
1948 ied eh 88F on . 100 
1948: Mar. ; 98 
June : a 7 
awe. 88" ; ‘ 102 
ec. 89 : 
1949"; Mar, 93 ° ° ° 
— nde) 5312 3 3744 630 ™ 97 71 



































‘Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 
ms averages of Mar. and Sept. 





* Bizonal area. 
* Including juveniles. 


. 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. 


+ year. 
Sept. 1939 


= 100. 


* Average for 1938. 
1® Average for 1945. 


* Jan.-July. 
18 Average for 1947. 


* Nov. 


%* Sept. 1948. 


* Annual figures: first series week in Oct.; second 
* Insurance statistics (sickness). 


Figures since 


* Annual figures: Sept. of 
1° Average of Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
** Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conel.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) OCBANIA 








——— Sweden United Kingdom New Zealand 





Mi., Man., ‘ . . 
com., Mi.°, man., Mi.*, man., constr., transp. 
transp., com., transp. 
etc. 


M.w.| M. | w. | M.W. mM | w. | M.w.? 
Daily * Weekly Weekly * 
Money wages 


Fl. Kr. Kr. 7 s. d. 


3.52 61.48 | 35.40 . . 
3.54 64.75 | 36.69 m 69 
3.56 67.19 | 38.85 , ° 
3.71 72.10 | 42.40 ,< 89 
3.99 77.13 | 45.45 . $9 
4.26 83.24 | 49.48 . 111 
87.56 | 52.32 . 121 
90.10 | 55.30 ‘ 124 
93.88 | 58.20 6 121 
100.92 | 63.30 120 
ove ese 128 
137 1 
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0/131 9 


134 0 
137 11 





























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 ‘ . 
105 104 100 100 100 
109 110 ° . ‘. 
117 120 1295 120° 130 * 
125 128 1445 135 * 1425 
135 140 161° 167 * 160 * 
142 148 1765 191° 1765 
147 156 180 * 198 * 1825 
153 164 1765 194° 180° 
164 179 175 201 190 
aos sn 186 214 203 
1948: Mar. . . ‘ ° 194 224 214 
June ° , . ‘ 
Sept. 229 220 
Dec. ° ° 


1949: Mar. 






































Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 100 ? : : 
103 102*| 1037 100 100 100 
105 106*| 105 ‘ : : 
101 103 101 1095 101° 110° 
957 97° 94 1135 106° 1115 
94° 98st 95° 125 § 1305 1246 
97*| 101° 98st 138 * 150° 1385 
101*| 108*| 1027 1395 153° 141° ' 
105*| 1137] 1087 1345 1375 ‘ 2 : 
112*| 1227| 116° 135 154 146 ims Up te 
oie et ani 142 163 155 » Statist 
141 155 cover an inc! 


1948 : Mar. 
June ‘ ° ° ‘ . 
Sept. ° ° ° ° 141 
Dec. . ° ° . ° 


a ; : 138 152 





1949: Mar. 


























Persons cov. || 4 501*| 469*| 91° | 592° ie as 6 000 ? 858 
(thousands) 




















1 Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (accidents). * Annual figures, Oct. e Annual figu 
week nearest 31 Mar. 5 July. * Average for 1946. 7 Oct. 1947. ® Week at end Mar. 1946 





Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 





AFRICA AMERICA EvuRoPs 





Egypt Canada ' —— Soe Finland * 





Man. Man. Mi., man. Man. 





Per Per Per Per 
week week week fortnight 


Number of hours 


























5 B28 


ows oo 








Se Poe 
t mb 
» boo 


me bo im 
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1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


S385 S38 


© 5 
> Obie 


wu 


1949: Mar. 








(1937 = 100) 





102.0 
100.2 
99.7 
100.0 
102.0 
103.4 
103.3 
101.7 
100.2 

. 100.5 
1948 . 103.9 101.8 








1948 : Mar. . 104.7 ° 103.3 
June eee 5 104.1 5 102.4 
Sept. ° 103.1 99.8 
Dec, eee 1.6 103.6 101.8 


1949: Mar. eee 161.0 . 101.6 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 102° --./770 * 7188°* 90° 



































Up to 1939, overtime excluded. Annual figures up to 1944, month of highest employment ; commencing 
1945, Statistics of establishments, and annual figures, averages of monthly figures. * Since 1941, the statistics 
cover an increased number of establishments. * Annual figures : averages of Jan. and July. * Annual figures : 
1938, Jan.-Aug.; 1942, Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec.; commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 
ib: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Mar. * July. * Average of Feb. and Oct. 

Jan. = * Average for 1947. 





STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (cont. ) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) 











Nether | 
Ireland | Nethe Sweden 





i.°,man. |Man.,const.| Mi., Man. 





Per Per Per 
week * week ¢ week * 





Numter of hours 








Oo tr Aa | ie 





: SBS. SERS SS 
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Index numbers (1937 = 100) 





° 100.0 
100.0 101.3 
100.9 102.1 
100.5 94.9 
98.4 97.0 
97.6 103.0 
98.0 105.7 
98.6 ° 
100.5 99.4 
101.1 103.6 
1947 ove 104.2 


1948 101.3 


1948 : Mar. . . ' 101.3 
) ome , ‘ d ; 101.5 


101.5 
; 100.8 


1949 : Mar. 91.6 eve , ° 100.6 





Persons cov. 630 * 401 ** 97™ 262 %* 543 33 352 ™* 
(thousands) 
































1 Bizonal area. * Annual figures: Sept. of each year. * Annual figures, week in (ci 
* Annual figures : 1937-1938, averages for the second half-year ; 1939-1945, one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov 
* Annual figures: Nov., except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939, averages of semi-annual res. * Annus 
figures, Oct. 7 Average 1938. * July. * Sept. 1948. 1° Average for 1947. 12 Week in mid-Oct 
1946. 42 Oct.-Nov. 1946. 43 May 1946. 14 Average for 1948. 18 Oct. 1947. 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers in manufacturing according to hours worked 


| % | AFRICA AMERICA 
| Canada * United States * 
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‘ All industries except agriculture. Nov. of each year, except 1948: Sept. * Bureau of the Census ; 
ricultural employment including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. * 40-49 h. * 50 h. and over. 
(et. 1947. * Hours per fortnight. ’ Including mining ; from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. ; 


88, July ; 1939, June. * Nov. 1946. * Average for 1948. 
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Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Wage Statisties } 
EUROPE (concl.) 
United Kingdom 


WEEKLY Rates SERIES 
Collective Agreement, etc., Statistics 
Scope. 

The rates are drawn from collective agreements and arbitration awards 
or from statutory orders in those industries in which minimum rates are 
fixed under the provisions of the Wages Council Acts and the Agricultural 
Wages Regulation Acts. 

Published figures are based on over 900 separate wage records in 
69 industries in agriculture, mining, industry, transport, etc., which are 
taken as representative of all industries combined, with certain important 
exceptions: the distributive trades, domestic service, catering, National 
Government service, clerical, etc., services of local authorities, commerce, 
banking and finance, the various professional services and entertainment, 
sports, etc. 


Computation. 

The rates shown include adult males, adult females and juveniles. 
The age at which the adult rates apply is usually 21 for males and from 
18 to 21 in different industries for females. After the adult age is reached, 
the rates usually continue to apply irrespective of age. For juveniles, the 
rates at two separate ages (usually 17 and 19 for youths and 16 and 17 for 
girls) have been used. 

In most industries, different rates are fixed for specified occupations. 
In some industries, these occupations are classified into categories, ¢.g., 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. 

Neither family status nor number of children are taken into account. 

In some industries, the rate used is a general rate which applies to the 
whole country. In others, separate rates are fixed for particular towns, 
counties or regions and the rates used are averages of those for these towns, 
counties or regions or for certain selected areas. 

Piece rates are taken into account in those industries in which there is 
an appreciable amount of piece work. The figures used are either the 
piece-work basis time rates or the general changes in the piece rates them- 
selves. The rates are defined as minimum in some industries, e.g., engin- 
eering, and as standard in others, e.g., building. 


1 For notes on wage statistics on other countries in Europe and in countries 
of Africa, America and Asia, see International Labour Revier, Vol. LIX. Nos. 4, 
5 and 6, April, May and June 1949, pp. 471-477, 596-599 and 718-724, and Vol. LX, 
No. 1, July 1949, pp. 96-104. 
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The figures relate to weekly rates only ; if rates are fixed per day or per 
hour, the weekly equivalent is calculated. They relate to the end of the 
month. 

In most cases, the rates are weighted arithmetic averages ; in a few, they 
are simple arithmetic averages (electrical installation, cement, electricity 
supply, local authority service, tramway service, road transport, coopering). 
If weighted averages are calculated for the country as a whole in cases where 
rates differ according to localities or occupations, the weights used are the 
estimated number of workers employed in the particular districts or occupa- 
tions. In the case of the building industry, the weights are based on popu- 
lation. 


Publication. 


Indices are published monthly (September 1939 = 100). 

Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette ; Monthly Digest of Statistics. 

No advance press release is published and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is one month. 


HourLy AND WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

Employers in 16 industry groups in mining, industry, transport and 
communications complete questionnaires sent out by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service ; agents of the Ministry do not visit the plant. The 
groups are as follows: iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying ; treatment 


of non-metalliferous mining products ; brick, pottery and glass ; chemical, 
paint, oil, etc.; metal, engineering and shipbuilding ; textiles; leather, 
leather goods and fur ; clothing ; food, drink and tobacco ; woodworking ; 
paper, printing, etc.; building, contracting, etc. ; miscellaneous (rubber, 
brushes, musical instruments, etc.) ; transport ; storage, etc. ; public utilities 
and Government industrial establishments. 

About 50,000 establishments and 534 million wage earners are covered. 
No attempt is made to secure returns from all establishments above a certain 
size. Returns are obtained from the great majority of firms employing ten 
or more working persons and from a small proportion, selected at random, 
of firms employing less than ten working people. The names of the firms 
are based on lists obtained from the Census of Production Department, 
from the address list of firms from which labour returns are obtained by 
the Ministry of Labour, and in a few cases from lists supplied by employers’ 
associations. No systematic provisions are made for enlarging the sample 
or for including new establishments. The number of workpeople employed 
by the firms included in the sample is about two thirds of the estimated 
total numbers employed in the industries concerned ; the number of small 
firms included in the sample, however, is not large. No statistics have been 
compiled as to the geographical location of the sample firms. The industrial 
distribution of the sample firms varies to some extent ; and some industries 
(¢.g., building) are represented less fully than others. 

No special precautions are taken in regard to seasonality in the sense 
that a larger sample is taken of seasonal industries than of industries not 
affected by seasonal variations. The fact that two dates in the year are 
— reflects to some extent seasonal variations in earnings and hours 
worked. 
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All manual wage earners are covered, including apprentices, transport 
workers, warehousemen, etc. Managers, clerks, typists, commercial tra- 
vellers, shop assistants and salaried persons generally are not included. 


Computation. 

Averages are available by sex and by industry, but not by occupation 
or by region. 

Average earnings are shown per hour and per week, calculated from 
information supplied by employers of the number of workers who were at 
work during all or part of the specified week, the aggregate number of hours 
worked by them and the total wages paid to them in one specified week. 

Precautions taken to ensure that payrolls and number of workers cover 
the same persons are represented by the fact that replies to the questionnaires 
are scrutinised and that any apparent error is reported back to the employers 
and revised statistics are obtained where appropriate. 

The wages stated on the returns are total earnings, inclusive of bonuses, 
etc., before any deductions are made (for income tax, workers’ insurance 
contributions, etc.) but exclude the employers’ contributions to national 
health, old-age and unemployment insurance and to holiday funds. The 
value of allowances in kind is not included, nor that of family allowances paid 
by the State. Cost-of-living bonuses and war allowances are included, as 
well as other bonuses depending on output. Special bonuses, such as those 
paid at Christmas (if reported to be paid), are included at their average 
weekly value. 

The averages for the separate industries are combined together by 
weighting the average earnings by the estimated number of workers employed 
in each industry at a particular date. These numbers are based in the main 
on the number of workers insured against unemployment. At each date 
the averege earnings are also weighted, for comparative purposes, with fixed 
weights based on the numbers of persons employed in October 1938. 

The chain index method is not used to eliminate changes in the estab- | 
lishments covered. ) 

No annual averages are calculated. E 


Publication. 

Actual average earnings are published as well as percentage increases 
(October 1938= 100). 

Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette and Monthly Digest of Statistics. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between first publi- 
cation of the data and the date to which they refer is six months. 





OCEANIA F 
Australia fi 


HourLy AND WEEKLY RatTEs SERIES 
Arbitration Award, etc., Statistics 
Scope. 
Data on wage rates are extracted from awards, agreements and deter- 


minations. - 
The series covers approximately 4,256 occupations (3,948 for males and 
308 for females) in the more important industries. No information is avail- 
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able on the number of persons covered or on their proportion to the total 
labour force. 

Years of apprenticeship are specified at generally four or five years. 
The family status is not taken into account. 


Computation. 

Figures are shown separately for adult males and adult females ; juveniles 
are not shown. 

Rates are given according to the degree of skill, which depends on the 
nature of the work performed. The figures are averages for the six capital 
cities, except for the mining, shipping and pastoral branches. 

Figures presented are the minimum rates per hour or per week payable 
on the last day of each quarter. Piece rates are not taken into account. 
Separate tabulations show weekly and hourly rates index numbers, hourly 
rates being weekly rates divided by the average number of hours. 

Average rates are arithmetic averages for the various occupations 
in each group ; final results for each date are obtained by weighting each 
industry group by the number employed in that group in the State in question 
as determined in 1914. 

For the averages for the country as a whole, weights by industry are 
used ; the computed average weight in each industrial group is multiplied 
by a number representing the relative number of workers in that group in 
the particular State for the base period, and the sum of the products is then 
divided by the sum of the weights. 

Publication. 

Rates are published on a quarterly and yearly basis. 

Source : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Annual Labour 
Report; Official Year Book; Monthly Business Review (index only). 

No advance press notice is published, but a half-yearly mimeographed 
statement showing wage rates in Sydney and Melbourne for representative 
occupations is issued. 

The interval between first publication and the date to which the figures 
refer is approximately four months. 


New Zealand 


Hourty Rates SERIES 
Arbitration Award Statistics 


Scope and Oomputation. 

Rates are extracted from arbitration awards ; they are minimum rates 
for male and female adults. Number of years of apprenticeship, family 
status and number of children are not taken into account. 

Figures are averages for the whole country. They cover 188,000 males 
and 32,000 females, or 51 per cent. of the males and 27 per cent. of the females 
on the basis of the 1936 census figures. 

Piece rates are not taken into account. 

The minimum rates shown are weighted arithmetic averages of hourly 
rates at the end of each month of the year. The weights are based on the 
eresemate numbers of workers by occupation and by industry in each 

istrict. 
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Publication. 
Source : Figures are not published, but are supplied to the I.L.0. in 
special communications. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

This series is based on a census of production and refers to earnings 
during a specimen week in March of each year in manufacturing industry. 
It includes electric power generation and supply and gas works, and covers 
all wage earners, apprentices and working foremen. 

All establishments with two or more employees are included. No 
changes in the definition used have occurred since 1937. 


Computation. 

Weekly earnings are available by sex and by industry, but not by 
occupation or by region. Data are based on weekly payrolls. 

Figures collected for the sample week cover all wage earners employed 
at any time during that week and the wages earned by them. They include 
production bonuses paid at regular intervals, social security contributions 
levied on workers’ earnings, union check-off, wage tax and cost-of-living 
allowances. 

Figures relate to the average earnings in a specimen week in March of 
each year. Averages are not calculated with fixed weights. 


Publication. 

Figures are published in absolute amounts ; no index numbers are com- 
puted. 

Source : Annual Statistical Report on Factory Production. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is normally 
twelve months. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Seafarers’ Conditions in India and Pakistan. Report on a Mission of 
Enquiry, October-November 1947. By James L. Mowat. Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 14. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 
iv +97 pp. 50 cents; 2s. 6d. 

A comprehensive survey of the conditions of life and work of seafarers 
in the Indian Union and Pakistan as they were at the end of 1947, with 
special emphasis on the fundamental problem of recruitment. A completé 
and satisfactory solution of this problem, it is pointed out, would greatly 
facilitate the solution of most of the other problems mentioned—conditions 
of work on board ship, welfare and hygiene ashore, education and training, 
the trade union movement and the effects of the partition of India in August 
1947. As regards recruitment, suggestions are made for the abolition of 
fee-charging employment agencies and the establishment of free public 
employment offices, administered by persons with maritime experience and 
incorporated in a national employment service. In conclusion, recommenda- 
tions are made for improvements in regard to the other topics dealt with. 


The Law and Practice relating to Safety in Factories. Part I : National 
and International Organisation ; Part II : Legislation. International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 1949. xvii + 1,701 pp. $8.50; £2.28. 6d. 


A note on the French edition of this report appeared in the May issue 
of the Review. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship. By H. Duncan Hatt. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; London, 
Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1948. xvi-+ 429 pp. $5. 


The bulk of this volume is devoted to a description and analysis of the 
mandate system in operation under the League of Nations, an understanding 
of which is deemed essential to the proper working of the present United 
Nations trusteeship system, described in the last part of the book. In 





1See International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949, p. 602. 
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Chapter XV special attention is paid to the application of international 
labour Conventions in the mandated territories. A series of documentary 
annexes and a bibliography add to the value of this useful work. 


Legislacién social de Uruguay. Leyes, Convenios Internacionales, Regla- 
mentos, Decretos y Resoluciones sobre el trabajo, coordinados y actualizados 
hasta el 15 de febrero de 1949. 2 vols. By Alberto SANGUINETTI FREIRE. 
Montevideo, “ Casa A. Barreira y Ramos” S.A., 1949, 2nd edition. 
1100 + xiv + lix pp. 

This is the second edition, published in time for the holding of the Fourth 
1.L.0. Regional Conference of American States (Montevideo, April-May 
1949), of a systematic compilation of the social legislation in force in 
Uruguay, prepared by the Deputy Director of the Uruguayan National 
Labour Institute. 

The first of the two volumes into which this comprehensive work has 
had to be divided contains the text of the labour protection clauses of the 
Constitution of Uruguay ; a list of the labour laws in force, given first in 
chronological order and then according to subject-matter, and of the inter- 
national labour Conventions ratified by Uruguay up to 15 February 1949 ; 
and twelve chapters dealing respectively with: the International Labour 
Organisation; the National Institute for Labour and Allied Services and the 
Superior Labour Council ; hours of work and shop closing hours ; the weekly 
rest ; annual holidays with pay ; home work ; wages ; compensation for 
dismissal ; the employment of women and young persons ; night work in 
bakeries; rural employment and work centres; collective agreements. 
Chapters XIII to XIX, in the second volume, deal with : the prevention of 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases ; compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases ; unemployment, employment offices 
and measures against unemployment ; invalidity and old-age pensions ; 
laws and regulations on methods for facilitating the enforcement of social 
legislation ; conciliation and arbitration ; procedure for the application of 
penalties. The texts of the ratified international labour Conventions are 
given under the appropriate chapter heads. 

The author’s object has been to present a completely objective survey, 
and he therefore reproduces the texts without comment or explanation. 
Besides being essential to any student of the subject, this important work 
bears witness to the substantial progress made in Uruguay in the field of 
social legislation. 


Histoire de la population mondiale de 1700 a 1948. By Marcel R. 
REINHARD. Paris, Editions Domat-Montchrestien, 1949. 795 pp.; 
illustrated. 

A lucid and often brilliant exposition of world population movements 
since the crucial era of the eighteenth century. The principal phenomena are 
described with a minimum recourse to demographic formule. The author 
emphasises that all population movements are the outcome of a combination 
of social, economic and political factors. He analyses the main historical 
influences that led, especially from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
to the steady growth of the hitherto almost stationary European population 
and later to the slowing down of the rate of growth and the new problem 
of an aging population. France, where this cycle has been most complete, 
is given special attention, but the particular features of the movements in 
other countries are also covered. The evolution in countries outside Europe 
—most of them still at the stage of high birth and death rates and rapid 
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increase—is the subject of the third part of the book. The fourth part, 
dealing with the European population crisis from 1919 to 1948, discusses the 
effects of the two world wars and analyses the population policies of various 
European countries. 


The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960. By John D. Duranp. 
New York, Social Science Research Council, 1948. xviii + 284 pp. 


This volume is published by the Social Science Research Council under 
a project of its Committee on Labor Market Research to examine the effect 
of demographic factors on the size and composition of the active and 
potential labour force. It is based on material of the United States Census 
Bureau, including a considerable amount of basic data not previously 
published, and is an excellent example of detailed and careful research, 
employing a variety of special techniques. In general, the analysis of 
demographic factors appears much more solidly based than the analysis 
of economic factors. This is due primarily to the greater precision with 
which the influence of specific demographic factors can be measured by 
the process of calculating their effects. The chapter on changing customs 
relating to the employment of women is interesting in the emphasis which 
it gives to the “ succession of generations’’ as a mechanism of change. 
Chapter VIII on the demographic aspects of labour force policy focuses 
attention on questions that have been somewhat neglected ; of special 
interest is the discussion of the effect of the size of the labour force upon 
the maintenance of full employment. 

The appendices include a large amount of statistical information which 
is indispensable to appraisal of the available estimates of the labour force. 


Education for an Industrial Age. By Alfred KAnter and Ernest 
HAMBURGER. Ithaca and New York, The Institute of World Affairs, 
Cornell University Press, 1948. xv + 334 pp. $3.75. 


This book examines the educational system of the United States in 
relation to the economic evolution of the country, and comes to the con- 
clusion that, contrary to the underlying educational philosophy, which 
co-ordinates knowing and doing, thought and action, the present system 
is heavily overweighted on the side of preparation for the professions, 
and that for that large section of the labour force which needs technical 
knowledge and manual skill to make a maximum contribution to national 
production the training opportunities are inadequate, whether from the 
point of view of the requirements of the economy or of the potential 
ability of the worker. Proposals are accordingly made for a comprehensive 
system of vocational training and for its integration with the general 
educational system. Information is provided in appendices on general 
education and vocational education and training in Germany, England 
and Wales, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. 


The American Economy. By Sumner H. Sticnter. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf Inc., 1948. vii + 214 pp. $2.75. 


Professor Slichter is strongly of the opinion that there is need for a 
reappraisal of American economic institutions, particularly in view of the 
criticisms that have developed both at home and abroad during the last 
fifteen years. The need is great partly because the last two decades have 
been unduly influenced by special conditions—depression and war—but 
also because of the “ great shift of power... occurring within the United 
States—a shift from businessmen to representatives of employees”’. It is 
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desirable, he believes, that the new holders of power should become familiar 
with the institutions for which they are gradually becoming more and 
more responsible. In this series of five lectures, given at the Sixth Business 
Conference at Stanford University in July 1947, he forcefully presents 
his own appraisal. 

First of all he distinguishes the five basic characteristics of the American 
economy. “It is predominantly an economy of private enterprise ; it is 
a laboristic economy—or rapidly becoming one; it is highly competitive ; 
it is highly dynamic ; and it is highly self-sufficient.’’ Next he explores 
three of the principal problems in the American economy : co-operation 
or conflict in American industry; the problem of economic stability ; 
and the problem of international economic policy. Finally, he analyses 
the prospects of the economy and attempts to evaluate its good points 
and its weaknesses. While admitting that in some respects the United 
States “undoubtedly lags behind western Europe in its economic and 
social arrangements”’, he contends that “in matters that count most 
it does not ’’. He concludes that “ the new laboristic society that is emerging 
in the United States has an opportunity to build far better economic 
institutions than the world has ever seen’’. 


Labor in the American Economy. By William Stephen Horxins. New 
York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., 1948. xi+368 
pp. $3.50. 

The author divides his study into three major parts : labour problems, 
collective bargaining ; and labour, management and the public. Since the 
book is designed primarily for a one-term elementary college course, he has 


attempted to present “a continuous line of reasoning rather than a com- 
pendium of facts”’, and he touches only lightly on wage theory, contem- 
porary labour law and the history of unionism. 


To proviima tis ellinikis koinonikis asfaliseos. (The problem of Greek 
social insurance.) By Chr. N. AGALLoPouLOS. Athens, 1949. 48 pp. 


A reprint of an article published in the Greek review of political and 
economic science, Epitheoriseos Politikon kai Oikonomikon Epistemon, in 
which the various aspects of social insurance in Greece are systematically 
analysed and suggestions for the solution of the problem are made. 


Le logement: Probléme social No. 1. By Daniel Parker. Paris, Les 
Editions sociales frangaises, 1949. 160 pp. 


This study presents a plea and a programme for the immediate building 
of more houses in France. The author reviews the present state of housing 
and analyses its causes, examines the needs for construction and the costs 
of construction, discusses rent and public housing policies and, finally, offer? 
proposals for financing and carrying out a national housing programme. 
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